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| 
OUR NEW OFFICE. | 
We take pleasure in announcing | 
that, having outgrown its present 
quarters, FRANK LEsLIz’s Pus-| 
LISHING House is removed from | 
Pearl Street—where it has long | 
been one of the landmarks of New 
York City—to Nos. 53, 55 and 
57 Park Place, on the northeast 
corner of College Place, a point 
more convenient of access, and in 
every respect more eligible. 


For several years the building | 
lately occupied by us has been so 
wholly inadequate, that removal 
to a vastly larger structure —| 
one in which can be concentrated | 
the multifarious branches of our 
enormously increased business— 
was not simply a matter of econom- 
ical expediency, but one of abso- 
lute necessity. At the same time 
the change from a dingy, old- 
fashioned building to a spacious 
white marble structure, with a 
handsome and attractive exterior 
and an airy and brilliantly-lighted 
interior, will be commercially and 
sanitarily advantageous. 











MARYLAND’S STRONGEST SUIT. 
r would be mere affectation on the part 





of a newspaper which claims to be an| 
intelligent observer of passing events | 
if it should appear to be unaware of the im- 


portance of the recent step taken by one of | 
the great States of the Union, preparatory | 
to bringing suit in the name and behalf of | 


that State to question and have adjudicated 
the validity of the Louisiana electoral re- | 
turns and the resulting electoral count. It 
will not do for a practical thinker to at- | 
tempt, at this stage, to dismiss this action 
of a sovereign State by characterizing as 
Blair’s Bill what has become a statute of 
the State of Maryland. While speeches 
were being made in the State Legislature, 
and it was a question whether buncombe 
did not form the body of the business, and 
particularly while it was questionable 
whether the State would commit itself to 
any action, it was possible to belittle the 
whole proceeding, and comment on it as 
belonging purely to party politics and 
partisanship. But now we have a ques- 
tion for political students in the field 
of constitutional rights as high and grave 
as the structure of our Union is com- 
plicated and sacred. It may be the ques- 
tions raised will never pass the forum of 
Congress to the forum in which it is sought 
to have them determined 

The proceedings heretofore had have 
amounted to the State of Maryland making 
up its mind and empowering its Attorney. 
The thing immediately sought from Con- 
gress now is leave tosue. The complaint 


| day 
| termined, and that it is not just in ad- 
| vance, in considering the application for 


| sovereign State. 





is that the franchise and electoral rights of 
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the suitor as a sovereign State, and of each ; be the sole guarantee of other States, which, ; come 
and every of the constituent sovereign as States, were only concerned in the votes 
States, have been impaired and defrauded | of States, not of citizens. 
in the premises, and the balance of the 
Federal structure shaken by studied fraud. 
It will be seen in this light whether or not | SUBSTITUTES FOR RELIGION 


the present appeal to Congress is a small 
matter or likely to be successful. To what- 
ever party the readers of this article be- 
long, it behooves them to carefully consider 


|the probability of the application being 


granted or defeated. 
urged in support of the application? 
will be said that every one under a govern- 
ment of law, whenever he claims that his 
rights are impaired, is entitled to ‘his 
in court” to have the complaint de- 


What is likely to be 


leave to sue, to pass upon the question 
whether the supposed wrongs are imagined 
or the complaint made from angry or parti- 
san feelings. If a foreign State should ask 
to sue in our courts, there is no imaginable 
case where tie permission would not be 
given. No fear of any possible result would 
constitute an obstacle. 

But an objection of a very serious 
question will meet the application of the 
State of Maryland—one which will call 
into requisition all the statesmanship of 


| the supporters and of the opposers of the 
| Bill. 


That objection will go to the juris- 


| diction of the proposed court to try the 


questions involved. How, in view of the 
provisions of the fundamental Constitution 
relative to counting and declaring the elec- 
toral votes, can jurisdiction of the question 
be taken from the Senate or from the Con- 
gress or from the President of the Senate, 
to whom, or some, or all of whom the duty 
of making and declaring the electoral count 
is intrusted by the Constitution ? But our 
readers will remember that a majority in 
Congress are not adherents of the Presi- 
dent, and, whether Democrats or Repub- 
licans, may desire to make Mr. Hayes as 
uncomfortable as possible, even if they 
did not suppose it was possible to remove 
him from office. What will probably be 
urged in answer to our last objection by 
those members of Congress ? 
something like this: The Electoral Com- 
mission, which received the indorsement 
of both houses of Congress, and even the 
voice and hand of Congress for the pur- 
pose, declared and decided, and its declar- 
ation and decision was adopted by Con- 
gress and the nation, that Congress was 


|not competent, in making the electoral 


count, to go behind the returns sent by a 
That any question of 
fraud in procuring the signet and livery of 


| the State could not be investigated by 


Congress. That it was not a court to 
try questions of contested elections by 
taking testimony. And, finally, the Elec- 
toral Bill passed by Congress reserved and 
excepted any suit or proceeding affecting 
the subject which might properly be brought 
in the Supreme Court from the operation 
of the Bill. Now the present complaint, it 
will be said, is of a fraud of the precise 
character which Congress has decided that 
it was not competent for Congress to 
undertake to determine during the session 
of the Electoral College; and that it never 
has been decided and never can be except 
by the Supreme Court; that there is no 
jurisdiction in the Supreme Court adequate 
to investigate and adjudicate upon the 
effect of fraudulently personating a State 
in the Electoral College in a case where one 
of the several States asks such investiga- 
tion and adjudication, and the jurisdiction 
for the purpose has been declined by Con- 
gress, by the Senate, and by the Executive. 
There is another thing that will evidently 
be said. That whether or no the sole 
jurisdiction of such questions is in Con- 
gress, is a subject than which none is fitter 
to be brought to judgment in the Supreme 
Court, whose duty it constantly is, under its 
constitutional powers, to determine whether 
the acts of Congress are constitutional. 


| The powers and prerogatives of Congress 


can safely be left to the decision of the 
chosen supreme law tribunal of the land. 
It is to be presumed if the sole jurisdiction 
of questions of fraud in the electoral 
count is in Congress, the Supreme Court 
will so decide. 

Therefore, it would not surprise us if 
Congress should give leave to initiate this 
great lawsuit. Neither would it much 
surprise us if the Supreme Court should de- 
cide that it was so far a political ques- 
tion that it was, under the Constitution, left 
to the legislative and executive branches of 
the Government assembled with the Elec- 
toral College, and had accordingly been 
already passed upon. Or that no provision 
was made for the case under the Constitu- 
tion, and that, therefore, it had been 
properly disposed of as a political question. 
Or if jurisdiction was accepted, it is not 
unlikely that the decision reached by the 
Electoral Commission would be also the 
devision of the Supreme Court—namely, 
that whatever punishment was provided in 
criminal statutes for the wrong-doer, each 
State had its due vote when due credentials 
were deposited with whatever vote reached 
the Vice-President; and that the difficulty 
of defrauding the particular State was to 


It | 


| natural equivalents. 


|any intelligible sense of that term. 
| spell humanity with a capital H, and call 
| it God, is merely to play with words. 


It will be | 





JYROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH has a 
happy faculty of putting things. His re- 
cent article in ‘‘ Macmillan’s Magazine,” 


a few salient ideas in a striking and sug- 
gestive setting. The special substitute for 
religion which he considered is that pro- 
posed by Comte and his school. Itis quite 
needless to go over the ground so admir- | 


ably covered by the article in question. | 


Comte’s system recognizes the religious 
sentiments in man, but virtually denies the 
existence of uny corresponding objective 
realities of which these sentiments are the 
The human eye cor- 
responds to the light, and the forms and 
colors of the visible universe. For the ear 
exists a world of sound. Each of the 
senses finds a corresponding fact to satisfy 
it. The intellect has truth to discover; 
the heart has persons to love. Butaccord- 
ing to this system, the faith, the aspira- 
tions, the worship of man, have no real ob- 
jective ground and reason for being. The 


whole spiritual side of human nature—the | 


side which has created the faiths of the 
world and built its temples, and inspired 
its poetry and music, and given character 


| its elevation and conduct its nobility and 


benevolence—has no facts corresponding 
to it in the universe. ‘There is no God, in 
To 


Man- 
kind did not create the universe. It is not 
the Cause of things which reason seeks. It 
had a beginning, and, so far as this planet is 
concerned, according to the best scientific 
foresight, it will presently end. Reason 
demands a God that was not born and will 
not die. But howcan the soul that aspires 
to the perfectly good and holy worship 
‘* Humanity,” when every individual of the 
total mass of beings covered by that word 
is imperfect andunholy ? A thousand mil- 
lions of imperfect, sinful beings are as in- 
capable of inspiring adoration and justify- 
ing the soul’s homage as one. 

To substitute ‘‘Humanity” for God is 
like putting a hunger in place of a feast. 
And whatever influence may survive and 
operate after the death of the person who 
exerted it, is no more of a substitute for 
personal immortality than the light and 
heat thrown off by the sun are substitutes 
for that fountain of luminous fire. Religion 
recognizes the persistency of all good in- 
fluences, and the immortality of the mind 
that exerts them also. The striking thing 
about all the proposed neological and ma- 
terialistic substitutes for religion is their 
inadequacy to the place and the service re- 
quired of them. The materialistic concep- 
tion of the world and human life may 
represent one phase of the truth; but it 
cannot be sung nor prayed. It would not 
develop a system of noble, unselfish, benign 
morality. It would not inspire a lofty 
heroism, nor feed devotion’s sacred flame. 
The race might go on with it a while 
from the force of already acquired momen- 
tum, but when that was spent the progress 
would end. The ideal side, the upper side 
of human nature, requires a religion of finer 
mold and loftier pitch and diviner upreach 
than molecular atoms and chemical forces 
and physical dynamics of any and every 
sort can supply. It is easy to criticise any 
existing form of religion. Perhaps all of 
them are open to valid objections. Perhaps 
the forms of all religious systems have 
been outgrown, and somewhat pinch the 
body of faith and impede the soul of good- 
ness they were meant to cover and serve. 
But if any one imagines that religion itself, 
as a moral factor in human life and force 
in society, has had its day and can be 
bowed safely out of the door, it is only 
necessary for him to scan the proposed 
substitute for it to diseover his mistake. 
Religion may have superstitions, like cob- 
webs, under its venerable roof; if material- 
ism has fewer superstitions than religion, 
it is because it has less room for them to 
gather in and fewer faiths for them to 
fasten to. Religion may have unreason- 
able and ignorant teachers; but it has no 
more superficial and noisy representatives 
than Ingersoll. Religion may be over- 
grown with bad theories and dogmas and 
worships; it is the rich soil that produces 
the most luxuriant foliage. But the no- 
religion, which many people have lost their 
wits in crying up, is a barren heath, too dry 
and hard and sterile to produce even weeds. 





A STATEMENT prepared in Congress con- 
cerning the receipts and expenses of the 
free delivery system of the Post Office De- 
partment, shows that when this system was 
established in 1864, the annual appropri- 
ation for its support was $180,000. During 
the new decade the service developed so 
rapidly that the appropriation for 1874 was 
$1,700,000. Previous to this year the sys- 
tem was not self-sustaining. In 1875 the 
appropriation was $1,190,000, and the in- 


|} come for the 


on | 
the proposed substitutes for religion, placed | 
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$1,964,000. In 1876 the appropri- 


lation for this service was $2,000,000, and 
i the income $2,084,000. In 1877 the appro- 
priation for the service was $1,900,000, » nd 
the income $2,260,000, and for 187s the 


appropriation was $1,825,000, and the in- 
first six months of the year 
$1,173,157. The estimated revenue from 
this sytem for the present year is more than 
$500,000. 


A POSTAL CONTROVERSY. 


HE recent order of Secretary Sherman, 
assigning to the use of the Revenue 
| Collector of this district a small portion of 
unoccupied space in the new Post Office 
building in this city, has excited consid- 


| erable discussion, and awakened apprehen- 


sions as to the precise nature of the tenure 
which the United States has in the pre- 
mises upon which the Post Office is erected. 
It is probably a fact well known that the 
southerly portion of the City Hall Park 
was, in the year 1867, conveyed by the 
Mayor, Aldermen and Commonalty of the 
City of New York to the United States 
7overnment, but it is doubtful if the pub- 
lic are so generally informed of the restric- 
tions contained in the deed of conveyance, 
which, if legal and capable of being en- 
forced, have already served to divest the 
United States of all title to the premises 
couveyed in the deed, or to the costly edi- 
fice since erected, It seems improbable 
that the United States should pay five hun 
dred thousand dollars for the privilege of 
being a tenant at sufferance of a plot of 
ground less than three hundred feet square, 
even though it is situated in so desirable a 
location as the City Hall Park; and when 
to the former expenditure is added the fur- 
ther outlay of between six million and 
seven million dollars, cost of erecting a 
substantial and elegant structure, the im- 
probability becomes almost an impossibil- 
ity. Yet the difficulties which the ordinary 
mind clothes with so much of importance 
have, if rumor be not at fault, been sur- 
mounted, through either the superior 
shrewdness of our City Fathers or the in- 
difference of the representatives of the 
United States. 

The uncertainty cast upon the nature of 
the tenancy of the United States in the 
Post Office building and the land covered 
by it springs from the deed itself and the 
conditions contained init. After granting 
to the United States an absolute fee of the 
premises described therein, the deed recites 
the following condition: ‘‘That the pre- 
mises and every part and parcel thereof, 
and any building that may be erected 
thereon, shall at all times hereafter be 
used and occupied exclusively as and for 
a Post Office and Court House for the 
United States of America, and for no other 
purpose whatever”; and upon the further 
condition that ‘‘if the said premises shall 
at any time or times cease to be used for 
the purposes above limited, or for some 
one of them, or if the same shall be used 
for any other purpose than those above 
specified, the said premises hereby con- 
veyed, and all right, title and estate therein, 
shall revert to the parties of the first part, 
their successors or their assigns; and the 
said parties of the first part shall there- 
upon become the absolute owners of the 
said premises, and every part thereof, with 
the appurtenances, and they may then re- 
enter the said premises, and for ever there- 
after use, occupy or alien thesaid premises 
and every part thereof in the same manner 
and to the same extent as if these presents 
had not been recorded.” 

Why a provision so sweeping and strin- 
gent should have been inserted in the deed 
of conveyance it is difficult to determine; 
it bears upon its face the stamp of the 
‘‘jug-handle,” and it is clearly not on the 
side towards the United States. No man 
in his sober sense would purchase a piece 
of property upon conditions similar to 
those which are saddled upon the Post 
Office property. Even in a lease of real 
estate, covenants restraining the rights of 
the lessee, and tending to affect his free and 
full enjoyment of the premises leased, are 
strongly objected to, and rigidly excluded 
when practicable. It is a much less usual 
occurrence, however, to inflict upon the 
purchaser of a fee restrictions and condi- 
tions which would deprive him of the 
power to exert an absolute ownership over 
his possessions. Such conditions have al- 
ways been looked upon with disfavor by 
the courts, and their illegality, times with- 
out number, has been thoroughly estab- 
lished. On grounds of public policy cer- 
tain conditions in conveyances have been 
upheld, but only to protect the public or 
rightfully interested individuals from dam- 
age or injury arising from an improper use 
by an owner of his property. For this 
reason nuisance clauses, and other pro- 
visions in deeds restricting the use of the 
premises conveyed for any noxious or 
other trade or business harmful to the 
health or morals of the public, have been 
enforced at law. In ail such cases the con- 
ditions imposed have been manifestly just, 
legal and beneficial, and a violation of 
them would cause irreparable damaze or 
injury either to individuals or to the public, 
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It isa pertinent query to ask what neces- 
sity arose which required so strange a re- 
striction upon the use of the Post Office 
premises by the United States? It could 
scarcely have been supposed that the 
National Government might at some time 
engage in the business of glue-making, or 
turn the handsome edifice into a vast soap- 
boiling establishment. Nor could it have 
been feared that the United States would, 
at some future time, hang out the sign 
‘*Hotel,” for the purpose of evading the 
‘stringent provisions of the Excise law. The 
‘object of the City Fathers may have been to 
protect the interests of the venders of 
cigars, sandwiches, cold eggs, etc., who are 
tenants in possession of the New York 
County Court House, and prevent a com- 
petition on the part of the old Post Office 
pie-man, who had made arrangements to 
occupy a prominent position in the new 
edifice. If the latter supposition is the 
correct one, the decision of the court 
has already sustained the legality of the 
restraining clause. Whatever may have 
been the purpose of the city officials in 
interjecting so severe a condition in their 
deed of sale—and it is not unfair to presume 
that a forfeiture on the part of the United 
States was the object desired—it is quite 
certain that the intention of at least one 
of the contracting parties was not to 
waive the right to use the premises con- 
veyed for all purposes other than those 
specified in the deed. The chief end in 
view of both parties was to secure to the 
City of New York a commodious and de- 
sirable Post Office and Court House upon 
the site provided for that purpose. This 
object has been faithfully carried out, and 
a structure has been erected which is credit- 
able not only to the General Government, 
but to the City of New York as well, and 
which compares only too favorably with the 
public buildings of the latter. 

With a foresight which in public officials 
amounts to almost intelligence, the build- 
ing was so constructed as to provide 
accommodations sufficient for any increase 
in business which the future is certain to 
bring to this city. Asa natural result there 
is now more space than is required for 
postal or judicial purposes. At the same 
time, the United States is compelled to pay 
large rentals for undesirable accommoda- 
tions for other branches of the Government 
service. How or in what manner the rights 
of the city could be prejudiced by the use 
of this now unoccupied space for a public 
service which, though distinct from the 
business to which the building has been 
allotted, is equally desirable and necessary, 
it is not easy to foresee. The neces- 
sity of economy in the prosecution of 
all public as well as private affairs is a 
strong argument why a mere technicality 
should not be permitted to stand in the way 
of a change which would result in an 
annual saving of, at least, $45,000 to the 
United States, while the City of New York 
would in no way suffer loss therefrom. 
Viewing the question from a legal stand- 
point, there seems no reason why the 
United States should not occupy its pre- 
mises in such proper manner as it shall see 
fit, without restraint or interference on the 
part of the municipal authorities. The 
condition imposed by the latter tends to 
work a forfeiture which, in all cases, is 
viewed in law with suspicion, and which 
is never upheld except where justice or 
equity positively require it. In this caseno 
such equity exists; the spirit, if not the 
letter, of the agreement has been fulfilled, 
and the intention of the parties, as plainly 
evinced in the reading of the deed, has been 
fairly and honestly carried out. No court 
of justice would decree a forfeiture of pro- 
perty valued at about seven millions of 
dollars upon an objection so frivolous and 
untenable. 








THE WOOL INDUSTRY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


HE early history of woolen manufac- 

turing in the United States is shrouded 
in considerable mystery. From a report 
of Alexander Hamilton, in 1791, it appears 
that a woolen mill for the manufacture of 
cloths and cassimeres was in operation at 
that time in Hartford, Conn. In the State 
of New York, in 1810, there were 33,068 
looms, with 413 carding mills and 427 full- 
ing mills, but the number of factories can- 
not be ascertained. The total product of 
the wool manufacture of the United States 
in 1810 is stated at $25,608,788. Before 
1860 it had grown to $68,865,963, which 
represented 28,780 hands and 535,600 spin- 
dles. The war of 1812-14 seriously inter- 
fered with this industry, so much so that 
in 1820 only $4,413,068 worth of goods were 
produced. After this period the manufac- 
ture began to revive, and sheep-growing 
became one of the most lucrative occupa- 
tions of the New England States. This 
continued to be the case until the annex- 
ation of Texas created an impression that 
the vast territory of that more favored 
climate would be converted into grazing 
farms for cattle and sheep, and that the 
North could not afford to compete with a 
people who possessed such natural advan- 
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tages; and as a consequence the Eastern 
farmers began to abandon sheep-growing, 
and take to selling milk or cutting down 
timber for charcoal, and many emigrated 
to the West and South in search of green 
fields and pastures new. The effectof this 
change of occupation soon became appa- 
rent in the diminished value of farm lands 
and the deserted appearance of some 
portions of the country. While it was 
comparatively easy for agriculturists to 
abandon one line of industry and take to 
another, it was impossible for the mill- 
owners to sacrifice their whole plant and 
adopt something new, and they continued 
the manufacture of woolens, and kept on 
improving in the quality of production, 
until, as was shown at the Centennial Ex- 
hibition, the finest broadcloth came from 
the United States; but unfortunately for 
the reputation of our country, the wool of 
which it was fabricated had to be brought 
from Silesia. The American cassimeres 
at the Exhibition were not excelled by 
any from foreign countries, and these 
can be made of domestic wool. Ame- 
rican wool is found to be better for 
flannels than any we can import. Our 
blankets were a surprise to the foreign 


judges, especially those made in California | 


and Minnesota, which were not surpassed 
by any others that were shown at the Cen- 
tennial. We produce over 2,000,000 pairs 
of blankets annually, weighing on the aver- 
age five pounds a pair, or in all 10,000,000 
pounds of blankets, the average value of 
which is 80 cents a pound. They could be 
imported for 60 cents a pound, so that we 
pay a bonus of $2,000,000 to the manufae- 
turers to help them keep up the business. 
Improved machinery and increased growth 


of wool ought to render any such assistance | 


unnecessary especially as the superior 
quality of the domestic goods has been in- 
contestibly shown. In 1875 we imported 
9,948 pounds of blankets only, on which a 
duty of $8,451.22 was collected. These 
were exclusively of the finer kinds, show- 
ing that the importation of this article has 
virtually ceased. On the other hand, Min- 
nesota blankets are exported to Europe in 
considerable quantity for use in railroad 
sleeping-cars and for Northern markets. 
American knit goods are made from 
domestic combing wools. The American 
‘‘India” shawl is made from our finest 
long wool. Worsted fabrics, delaines and 
cashmeres are made from our home-grown 
wools; but our alpacas generally require 
English combing wool. It is possible that 
a large export trade in these latter goods 
will soon be created, thus turning the bal- 
ance of foreign trade greatly in our favor. 

It is scarcely necessary to refer to the 
enormous increase that has taken place in 
the United States in the manufacture of 
carpets. Mr. A. T. Stewart went very ex- 
tensively into this business. Hundreds of 
factories have sprung up in all parts of the 
country, and nearly all varieties are now 
successfully made. We have the ‘‘ingrain,” 
which has two colors in a line; ‘‘ three- 
ply,” which has three; ‘‘ tapestry,” which 
is printed; ‘‘ Brussels,” which is dyed in 
the yarn; ‘‘ Wilton,” ‘‘ tapestry-velvet”’ 
and ‘‘Axminster,” which is all velvet. 
All these are now made in this country in 
such perfection and so cheaply that every- 
body can afford to buy them. Worsted 
goods for clothing are produced from 
native wool of such excellent quality that 
only a very experienced person can dis- 
tinguish them from the imported article. 
Fashion, which is always unreasonable and 
despotic, demands English, French or Ger- 
man goods, and dealers of easy-going con- 
sciences interpolate the domestic article as 
being the one required. The truth is, that 
very few Americans are now clothed in 
foreign goods. Some of them may think 
so, but they are generally mistaken. 

The consumption of wool in the United 
States is far ahead of its production; a cer- 
tain market is therefore offered for all our 
farmers can produce. Over-production in 
this line is scarcely to be anticipated, as an 
increased supply would inevitably lead to 
greater demand, and it would take many 
years to overstock the market. The growth 
of wool and its manufacture into various 
fabrics are necessarily closely related in- 
dustries, and one flourishes or suffers with 
the other. Just at present there is a dis- 
agreement between the wool-growers and 
the wool-manufacturers on the question 
of the tariff, and out of the controversy it 
is to be hoped that the honest consumers 
will get their due. The proper place to 
grow wool and to manufacture it is on the 
hill-sides and among the mountain streams, 
and not at Washington. There is no rea- 
son in the world why the best varieties 
of sheep cannot be raised in the country, 
and as for the manufacture, we have 
already shown that we excel all other 
countries. The industry is one which 
ought to be severely left alone, as it is 
abundantly able to take care of itself. 
Every variety of wool can now find a mar- 
ket. The carpet wools of the low grade 
Texas sheep; the medium wools of the 
South Downs; the fine, short and long 
combing Merino wools; the very fine Siberia 
wools; the wools of the Leicester and 





Cotswold breed—all these are used and 
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the manufacturers; but it mist be kept in 
mind that the best sheep is one that pro- 
duces both wool and good mutton. This 
latter fact is pre-eminently applicable to 
New England, where sheep-growing has 
fallen into great disrepute, and where large 
grazing farms, with extensive buildings and 
barns, can be had at great bargains. Mutton 
has becomea favorite food in this country; 
25,000 to 30,000 sheep and lambs are sold 
every week in the New York markets alone. 
| In the East the sheep that will produce a 
good carcass is the one to be chosen. In 
the West the fleece is the important point, 
as that can be more easily transported. 
No product of the farm is so cheaply moved 
| in proportion to its value as wool. One 
| hundred dollars worth of it can be carried 
| from Chicago or St. Louis to New York for 
| $4; while to transport the same value of 
| beef costs $20; of pork, $30; and of corn, 
$50. These figures show the advantage of 
position held by the farmers of the sea- 
| board States, and it is remarkable that, 
| instead of appreciating this advantage, 
| New England landlords talk of the sugar 
| beet or try uncertain experiments in other 
directions. To the certainty of finding a 
ready market both for the fleece and for the 
| mutton can be added the increased fertility 
imparted to the land by sheep-grazing. 
| The sheep is a grateful animal and does 
| exhaust the land, but makes full return for 
| all that he takes from it. Unlike other 
animals, the perspiration of sheep is largely 
composed of potash salts, and in the scour- 
ing of the wool this is saved in many 
countries to be restored to the soil. Taking 
all of these facts into consideration, it is 
evident that the wiser course for the farmer 
to pursue is to follow the French proverb 
and ‘‘return to his mutton.” 








MR. STANLEY’S DISCOVERIES 
UTILIZED. 


HE United States Commercial Agent at 

Gaboon reports to the Department of 
State that the knowledge of the Congo, or 
Livingstone, River derived from Stanley's 
discoveries is already bearing practical 
fruit. English missionaries have followed 
the course of the river as far as the first 
series of rapids, and are about to establish 
a missionary station at that point. There 
are reports that a modified form of slave 
traffic still exists between that region and 
the Portuguese Islands of St. Thomas and 
Princess, through former agents of the 
slave trade between Gaboon and St. Paul 
de Loanda. A British gunboat recently 
captured a brig with over one hundred 
men, women and children on board in a 
miserable condition, who had been baptized 
and shipped near St. Paul as ‘free labor- 
ers.” The spirit of the slave-trade still 
exists, and if not carefully watched, it will 
find means to revive and increase. 








THREE important Government measures 
introduced into the French Assembly have 
become laws. The first is the Colportage 
Bill, which prevents the recurrence of the 
most arbitrary proceedings of the De Broglie 
Cabinet. The second is the Press Amnesty 
Bill, which cancels its three thousand press 
prosecutions, and was extended by the 
Senate to about a dozen earlier or later 
offenders, including Paul de Cassagnac. 
The third is the State of Siege Bill, which 
is directed against an abuse of power not 
resorted, to indeed, by the Duc de Broglie, 
but notoriously advocated by some of his 
colleagues and supporters. The passage 
of these three measures now makes France 
a republic in fact as well as in name. 





THE appearances indicate that the na- 
tional finances are not to be seriously tam- 
pered with again for the present. During 
this week the Senate Committee on Finance 
will probably proceed to the consideration 
of the Biil for the repeal of the Resump- 
tion Act. Some of the members of the 
committee who have heretofore earnestly 
favored this Bill are now understood to be 
unwilling that any further financial legisla- 
tion shall take place until the country has 
had an opportunity to see what the full 
effect of the Silver Bill will be. They are 
opposed to a renewal of the discussion in 
Congress on financial measures, and desire 
that general business shal] not be any fur- 
ther disturbed by such debates during the 
present session. 


DIPLOMATIC relations are to be resumed 
between this country and the Colombian 
States. A short time since, in Panama, a 
person accused of crime in charge of a 
United States Consul was set at liberty by 
the authorities on the ground that there 
was no extradition treaty between the two 
countries. The United States having no 
diplomatic relations with Colombia at that 
time, there was, as a consequence, no dip- 
lomatic representative there to interpose 
in the premises, and therefore the conduct 
of the authorities passed unnoticed by this 
Government. These facts having been 





wanted, and none of them come amiss to | 
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brought to the attention of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, the Mission was 
restored. A Minister will therefore be sent 
to Colombia, and the Colombian Govern- 
ment, which withdrew its Minister from 
this country, will, by sending a Minister 
hither in return, restore diplomatic rela- 
tions. An extradition treaty between the 
two countries is contemplated. 


AMERICAN TRADE with AFRica.—The United 
States Vice Commercial Agent at St. Paul de Lo- 


| anda, in answer to the trade circular of last August, 


writes to the Department ot State that an unsuc- 
cessful attempt has lately been made to put Ameri- 
can cotton goods in the African market. Several 
American vessels have lately brought samples of 
goods which might have sold well, but that the 
sizes and prices were unsuitable for the local trade. 
The agent gives a list of the materials, sizes and 
prices of English cotton goods which command the 
readiest sale. He has given samples of these goods 
to American shipmasters trading with St. Paul. 
Goods coming in steamers via Lisbon pay only 10 
per cent. of the regular duties, so that they have a 
great advantage. Rum is largely consumed, that 
from the sugar-cane manufactured in the province 
preferred, and brings $87 per pipe. The best 
American molasses rum brings only $76 per pipe. 
American powder also sells. The trade in flour 
from the United States was formerly large, but the 
inferior qualities sent during late years has dis- 
credited it, and it is now unsalable. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Domestic. 


Tue Stewart Hotel for Women was opened for 
the reception of boarders, April 3d. 





INTERNAL REVENUES fell off $5,500,000 during 
the eight months ending March 31st. 


Presipent Haves has.approved the Bill for 
a Congressional Library Commission. 


Dvugine the month of March the public debt’ 
of the United States was reduced $2,313,614. 


Tue city election at Hartford, Conn., April 1st, 
was carried by the Democrats for executive officers. 


Tue fifty-third annual exhibition of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Design, New York City, was opened 
April 1st. 

Four out of seventeen contests for seats in the 
House of Representatives have been settled, each in 
favor of Democrats, 


A Bitz to pay $36,000 towards strengthening the 
foundation of the Washington Monument has passed the 
House of Representatives, 


Governor Van Zanpt, Republican, has been 
re-elected in Rhode Island by an increased majority, 
The Legislature is also Republican. 


Tue New York Assembly passed the Municipal 
Salary Bill, April 2d, by a vote of 95to11. The Sup- 
ply, as reported, appropriates $6,620,213. 


Aut the collieries in Schuylkill coal region 
went into operation, April Ist, and there was quite a 
general resumption in the Lehigh district. 


Tue affairs of the Freedmen’s Bureau have 
been investigated several times of late, and the last 
Senatorial Committee report everything correct. 


Tue Senate has rejected the nominations of 
Alexander Reed to be Postmaster at Toledo, Ohio, and 
Mr, Reynolds to be First Auditor of the Treasury. 


Secretary SHERMAN has held several more 
conferences with the Committee on Banking relative to 
the ability of the Government to resume specie pay- 
ments next January. 


GeNERAL Tuomas C. ANDERSON, of the Lou- 
isiana Returning Board, bas been released from prison, 
the Supreme Court refusing the application of the 
Attorney-General for a rehearing of the case. 


Tue Secretary of War has ordered the release 
of the Cheyennes and other Indians imprisoned at St. 
Augustine, Fla. These Indians have been confined for 
several years, and during that time three of their chiefs 
have died. It was held that their long imprisonment 
was sufficient punishment for their crimes. They will 
be sent to Fort Sill, Idaho Territory. 


Foreign. 

Tue Mexican Congress was opened, April 2d. 
The Government expresses a willingness to make very 
favorable treaties with the United States, but will refuse 
to concede the right to American troops to invade 
Mexican soi] under any pretext. 


Ir is stated that England will raise no obstacles 
to the establishment of relations with the Vatican, but 
reserves the right to indicate the basis thereof. The 
Vatican has instructed the German bishops to do nothing 
to prejudice negotiations for re-establishing relations 
between Berlin and the Vatican, 


Ir is said in Russian official circles that many of 
the British objections might have been removed in the 
Congress ; but now the door is closed against conces- 
sions. It is difficult, therefore, to imagine any pacific 
solution. Much consideration is being given the proposi- 
tion of Prince Bismarck, that the Congress should be 
called to revise the treaties of 1856 and 1871, with 
special reference to existing disputes. 


Tue Russians fearing that the Turks will en- 
deavor to maintain neutrality, M. Onou, first Dragoman 
of the Russian Embassy, has made the following de- 
mands, which may be regarded as an ultimatum: 
Abandonment to the Russians of the fortifications 
on both sides of the Upper Bosphorus, and Galli- 
poli and Boulair, on the Dardanelles. The Turks to 
evacuate also Makrikeni and Maslak, and place some 
barracks and hospitals at the disposal of the Russians. 
The Sultan and Vefyk Pasha oppose the demands. 


Our latest advices from Europe contain a rumor 
that Russia has asked Bismarck to act as mediator 
between her and England. The Journal de St. Peters- 
burg says: “Russia cau tranquilly regard the waverings 
of a nervous policy while bersel{ maintains ber position 
upmoved.’? The Russian reply to Lord Salisbury’s cir- 
cular will, it is said, lay particular stress upon the 
absence of a definite counter-proposal, and will call upou 
England to make one. It is also rumored that the 
Kbédive bas announced that be will declare his inde 
peudence should Turkey form «od alliance aga ust 
England 
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TUBBEY.—THE HOUSE AT SAN STEFANO IN WHICH THE RUSSO-TURKISH TREATY OF PEACE WAS SIGNED. AFRICA.—PARADING BRITISH TROOPS ON SHIPBOARD IN A HEAVY BEA. 
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ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 
THE FRANK LESLIE EXCURSION TO 
THE PACIFIC, 

REFINING AND ASSAYING SILVER IN VIR- 
GINIA CiTy—THE RETORT HOUSE. 





N our illustrations this week we show some in- 
teresting operations in the Retort House and | 
the Assay Office. We will deal with the former ! 
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ACROSS THE CONTINENT.— THE FRANK 
ASSAYING SILVER LN VIRGINIA CITY. NEVADA.— 
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WORKMEN MANIPULATING THE SILVER AMALGAM AND 


first. Chemical science has made it an accom- 
plished fact that silver ores, no matter in what com- 
bination the metal occurs, mixed with salt, are 
completely chlorodized if they fall against a current 


of hot air, rising in a shaft with no obstructions | 
whatever to check or retard the fall of the ore | 


particles. The ore is mixed with the necessary 
amount of salt on a dry kiln, and very finely 
crushed, being afterwards run through a screen. 
The screened pulp is taken by an elevator to the 
top of the furnace and discharged into a bin con- 
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DISTILLING THE QUICKSILVER IN THE RETORT HOUSE. 


nected with a hopper, whence it is fed into the fur- 
nace. ‘The next step is the process of amalgama- 
tion. When mercury is brought into contact with 
metallic silver the two readily unite to form an 
amalgam. If mercury and chloride of silver are 
brought together a portion of the mercury takes 
away the chloride, leaving the silver free to com- 
bine with another portion of the mercury to form 
an umalgam. The operation is performed in a 
large pan. Wooden mullers, shod with iron, are 
caused to revolve in this pan, bringing the ore into 
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MELTING AND MOLDING THE BULLION IN THE ASSAY OFFICE. 


LESLIE TRANSCONTINENTAL EXCURSION —THE SOURCE OF 





contact with the mercury. Water is added to the 
pulp, which is next run into the agitator or separ- 
ator and the pan washed out. The liquid amalgam 
is drawn off, carefully washed in clean water, dried 
in flannel and strained through thick canvas bags. 
The dried amalgam is finally placed in cylindrical 
cast-iron retorts and the mercury distilled off it at 
red heat. When cold the retorted silver is broken 
up, melted in graphite crucibles and cast into bars 
or ingots. In the early stages of Western mining 
the process of amalgamation was conducted after 
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OUR SILVER SUPPLY—THE PROCESSES OF REFINING AND 
FRoM SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. 
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the primitive manner of the Mexicans, but this has 
so long been superseded that it is not now worth 
describing. It was a very wasteful method, and 
ought to be entirely superseded by the Calitornia 
and Nevada system of pans. The * slimes from 
the stamps in Nevada which were formerly wasted 
are now saved, and the “ tailings’’ are also col- 
lected on a series of inclined planes covered with 
blankets. The process of raking the bullion from 
the retorts is extremely simple, but when the crude 
heap falls trom the furnace it is difficult to think 
that it will ever be made into bright, solid, shining 
dollars. We now come to the Assay Office, which 
is not the least important department connected 
with a silver-mine. 
THE AssAY OFFICE. 


The silver assays are made by weighing out 1,115 
parts of the metal under trial, these parts being 
milligrammes, and } ,005 parts of pure silver by way 
of comparison. All the weighed specimens are 
introduced into numbered bottles, when nitric acid 
is added and a geutle heat applied whenever the 
silver is found associated with lead in the ore called 
argentiferous galena, Its separation and recovery 
is accomplished either by what is known as the 
Pattison process or by the zinc process of Parkes. 
In the Pattison kettles where lead containing silver 
is fused and slowly cooled, being continually stirred, 
the first crystals that form contain but little silver. 
These are dipped out and again melted. The now 
richer portion—liquid—is again Jadled into another 
kettle, and the operation continued until the former 
becomes poor enough to be sold as lead, and the 
latter rich enough to pay for cupelling. The de- 
silverization of lead by zinc is founded on an ob- 
servation made by Kartzen more than forty years 
ago, that zinc, when fused with argentiferous lead, 
on cooling, will rise to the suriace, carrying with it 
all the silver. It is an interesting fact that the first 
portions of the zinc added to lead, in addition to the 
silver, also take up any gold that may be present 
in the ore. Copper also goes to the zinc, and anti- 
mony is removed by subsequent treatment with 
steam, sometimes leaving an alloy suitable for type 
metal. The pure silver is cast into ingots, which 
are first assayed, in order to test their fineness. For 
the purpose of the assay a small quantity of each 
melt is granulated by pouring it into water. The 
metal to be tested is drawn into the laminz under 
steel rollers, and the silver assay is conducted by 
weighing out 1,115 milligrammes of the metal under 
trial on balances that are sensitive to the twenty- 
thousandth of a gramme. The present system of 
milling enables a vast quantity of ore to be ex- 
tracted, though but 80 per cent. of the precious 
metals are extracted. The uses of silver are 
numerous, but it is too soft to be employed pure 
for coinage. When alloyed with copper it is much 
harder and better suited to the wear of a circulat- 
ing medium. The appliances in every department 
in the assay office are as perfect as human skill 
can make them, and give general satis!action. 








A REGIMENTAL MARTYR ; 
Or, 


How GERARD St. HILARY WAS DRIVEN INTO 
MATRIMONY. 


CHAPTER I. 


G6 AKE hay in St. Hilary’s room to-night.” 

Lieutenant Gerard St. Hilary came 

leisurely down the broad corridor and 

staircase of the officers’ quarters in the cavalry 

barracks at Milchester, and crossed the passage 

leading to the ante-room. As he turned the 

handle of the door a fragment of the conversation 

within fell upon his ear-‘‘ Make hay in St. 
Hilary's room to-night.” 

‘¢ The deuce !” ejaculated that young gentleman. 

‘ Sentry-box him first,’’ cried a voice, which he 
recognized as Captain Gurney’s, a man well up the 
list of captains, who was old enough to have known 
better, “‘ and if that doesn’t fetch him, hammer the 
door in.”’ 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed a chorus of voices, 
under cover of which the intended victim beat a 
retreat. 

“Sentry-box me! Ah, thank you, Captain 
Gurney !’’ he exclaimed, when he had reached the 
shelter of his own room; “ forewarned is fore- 
armed, and I am on my guard this time.” 

Hastily changing his undress for mufti, Mr. St. 
Hilary made the best of his way out of barracks, 
going in the direction of Milchester. 

The regiment of which he was the butt-in-chief 
for practical jokes, was the Fifty-second Dragoons, 
of famous Crimean memory. Perhaps his unfail- 
ing good temper made him more subject to this 
form of wit than would have been the case if he 
had borne malice and sulked. 

An outsider would, perhaps, say, why did he 
not report the-offenders, and so secure peace? 
Any one with the least knowledge of regimental 
life could tell such a one that for a subaltern to 
adopt such a course would simply be to limit his 
career in the army to a very short period. Of 
course during the process he blustered a good 
deal, and frequently threatened to tell the chief all 
about it the very first thing in the morning. For- 
tunately for his brother-officers, Gerard St. Hilary 
had a peculiarity. After two a. m. he could not 
keep his eyes open, and was glad to make any bar- 
gain which would leave him in peace. 

It was invariably the same; Lieutenant St. Hilary, 
lightly clad, as likely as not soaked with water, 
standing in the centre of a group of excited com- 
rades in mess-dress, expressing his determination 
“‘to have no more of this foolery, by Jove.” 

“‘ Go it Jerry; pile it up, my boy !’’ one would 
ery, amidst the jeers of the bystanders. 

“I am surprised at you, D’Albert,” pvor Jerry 
would ery, in disgust. “I'll report you in the 
morning—upon my soul, I will, iho you area 
captain.” 

Small heed did the Fifty-second take of these 
awful threats. Was not the end unchanging ? 
Presently St. Hilary would begin to shiver; then 
Sleep would come dropping her grains of sand into 
Gerard’s blue eyes, and his comrades knew that 
then was their time. 

‘* Now, Jerry, old man, if you forgive us you 
shall go to bed.” 

“Well, let me be quiet,” was poor Jerry’s 
answer (it was always the same), “ and I’}l say no 
more about it.” 

The gratitude of the rioters was generally shown 
on these occasions by the careful way in which 
they tucked Gerard up in bed and reduced his 
room to something like order. Alas, only some- 
thing! Order generally took days and a visit to 
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the upholsterer’s to effect, with much groaning 
from Jerry’s man on the subject of what he called 
“ them idjiots.” 

Poor Gerard had undergone every possible form 


of practical joking, and he was become a little | 


tired of it; the trodden worm will turn, and he 
was thoroughly determined to put a stop to it 


once for all, though it must be owned he didn’t | 


quite know how to set about it 

However, enough on that head, 
plain what is meant by “sentry-boxing”’ 
“‘ making hay,” and then go on with my story. 

The doors of an officer’s rooms are usually made 
of strong material, the hammering in of which is 
a long process; in order, therefore, to draw the 
victim from his lair without his suspecting mischief, 
they knock at his door and tell him the colonel or 
the major wants him at once, or cry “ Fire!” at 
the other end of the corridor. If this succeeds, 
well and good ; but on gala nights the sentry-box 
is brought into play. It is placed close against 
the victim's door, after the manner of a trap, so 
that when he comes out he may go crash against 
the back of the box. I need not add that the 
more bruised and angry he is the better pleased 
his comrades are. 

Making hay is simply breaking or turning 
topsy-turvy everything the intruders can lay their 
hands upon. 

The cavalry barracks at Milchester are about 
a mile from the town, which is a cathedral city, 
chiefly noted for the beauty of its young ladies and 
the good tone of its society. 

In common with most cathedral towns, Mil- 
chester is just a little dull. In Summer the cro- 
quet and lawn-tennis club, and in Winter the rink, 
are the principal places of amusement. To the 
latter, Mr St. Hilary made his way, it being, when 
my story opens, the dreary month of November. 
It was an “off” day. Had the bonny dappled 
hounds been after their little red-coated -friend, 
Captain Gurney would probably have come in too 
tired and stiff to think of anything beyond his 
dinner and his bed; but there was no meet that 
day, and thus we have a striking instance of what 
Satan finds for idle hands, which is not, I trust, 
too severe a reflection on the gentlemen of Her 
Majesty’s army. 

lt was three o’clock; the rink was full, and a 
crowd of well-dressed skaters were gliding along 
to the strains of ‘Gerleibt und Verloren ” waltz. 
Gliding, did I say ? Well, some were gliding, but 
others were shuffling, aud many were clinging 
ignominiously to the iron railing along the wall, 
while some more courageous ones were trying 
manfully to pretend that the bumps and falls they 
got did not hurt them at all, and were in fact 
rather agreeable than otherwise. 

Gerard got his skates on with all speed, and 
quickly made his way up and down the gay throng, 
as though seeking for some particular individual. 
He was evidently a great favorite with the fair 
sex, for wherever he went he was greeted with 
smiles and other little pleasantries. Tall, short, 
fair, or dark, all seemed equally pleased to see him. 
There were girls in blue and girls in green, in 
sealskin and sable, in rink hats and Gainsboroughs ; 
and for each and all he had a bright word or com- 
pliment, but he lingered with none. 

He did not find the object of his search very 
readily, for he was a trifle short-sighted, and, as 


I will just ex- 


know from experience, the wearing of an eye-glass | 


confines one’s sight to the space immediately in 
front. 

At last his patience was rewarded; wheeling 
round in great circles came a young lady, who 
attracted the attention and admiration of all. 
was not very tall, rather under than over the 


middle height, with a graceful figure and car- | 


riage, delicate little hands and feet, and a small 
mignon face, of which the nose was just a wee bit 
up-turned, and the eyes were brilliant gleaming 
hazel, Her hair, which was extremely abundant, 
was twisted round her small shapely head in mas- 
sive coils, and was of the deepest auburn hue. She 
was dressed in a rinking costume of prune-colored 
serge, and her hat was of the same material. Her 
waist and throat were clasped by a heavy silver belt 
and necklet. 

The name of this young lady was Elinor War- 
wick. Her father held the appointment of deputy- 
assistant commissary-general. She lived on the 
same side of the town as the barracks were situated, 
and was, as was natural from her father’s position, 
on very intimate terms with both the cavalry and 
infantry officers stationed in Milchester. 

The preference was, however, given to the 
former, and Mr. St. Hilary enjoyed the distinction 
of being Miss Warwick’s slave-in-chief. Poor 
Gerard, slave-in-chief and butt-in-chief! Not an 
enviable fate; but the former office he would not 
have delegated for any consideration, while words 
will not express Mr. St. Hilary’s feelings on the 
subject of the latter. 

t was a remarkable fact that, although ladies 
never could see anything in Miss Warwick, “ a 
little pert snub-uosed thing,” she always had three 
or four men “in tow.” On that afternoon she had 
a cavalier on either side, while one or two others 
made up the rear. As she said herself, ‘“ The clumsy 
fellows would never get out of the way; it was 
just like skating with outriders.”’ 

Gerard went up, his blue eyes ablaze, and 
skated alongside of her for some distance, to the 
intense disgust of the man he had supplanted. 
Miss Elinor had, however, no intention of 
allowing him to remain there. Her way of show- 
ing him favor was by ill-using him, yet giving him 
certain small liberties which she did not accord to 
men she took the most pains to please. One man 
would say to another when she was ordering 
Gerard abouf, “I would not stand that; what a 
big duffer the fellow is !"’ 

But Gerard would not have exchanged the sweet 
familiarity of his intercourse with Elinor for all the 
civil speeches in the world; in fact it was a case of 
“ Betty know'd her man,” 

“You're coming to our ball, Miss Warwick ?” 
asked he. 

“Oh, yes, of course,” she answered, in a quick, 
clear voice. 

“How many am I to have ?’’ pleadingly. 

“I really don’t know. How many do you 
want f°” 

“ Every one.” 


and | 


She | 
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| Well, but you can’t have them 

| one quadrille if you like — the third.” 
| ‘And four waltzes besides ?”’ 
“No,’’ very decisively. ‘I'll give you three, 
if you will make yourself generally useful and 
| agreeable this afternoon ; do your duty like a man, 
you know.” 

‘May I walk home with you?” 

“ Well—yes.” 

“J won't do it for three,’’ announced he, leaning 
forward with a dangerous look in his blue eyes. 
| ‘Four, then,” said Elinor, in rather a frightened 
| tone. 

And supper.” 

“ Now, Mr. St. Hilary, you’re asking too much. 
It’s not in reason.”’ 

‘* And supper,” repeated our hero, firmly, “ or 
I'll not stir an inch.”’ 

* Well, go away.”’ 

Away he went, having learned a soldier’s first 
lesson thoroughly. He managed to keep Miss 
Warwick in sight, and when she disappeared to be 
divested of her skates, he followed in time to help 
her into a huge fawn-colored ulster, which, as the 
inhabitants of Milchester remarked, “no one but 
Miss Warwick would have the courage to wear.”’ 

As they two walked home together through the 
dreary November fog, Elinor became aware that 
something was amiss with her companion. More 
than once he sighed dolefully, and was altogether 
so different from the Gerard St. Hilary whose jolly 
laugh was heard every two minutes, that she was | 
completely puzzled. 

“ Whatever is the matter, Mr. St. Hilary ?’’ she 
said, at last. 

“Oh,” moaned Gerard, with another long sigh, 
“T’ve got such a dose before me to-night.” 

‘* A dose f” : 

“Yes; the fellows are going to make hay in my 
room to-night.” 

“Make hay !"’ repeated Elinor, in a tone of real 
surprise. ‘ What, in November ?” 

Then Gerard told her what he had heard, and 
described the process. 

‘*T assure you, Miss Warwick,” he said, shaking 
his head solemnly, “‘ that by this time to-morrow 
everything in my room will be smashed to bits.” 

“ What a shame!” cried Elinor, warmly. ‘If 
I were you l’d try——”’ 

“ What ?” 

She reached up to her companion’s ear, and 
whispered a few words to him; he burst into a 
roar of laughter. 

** By Jove, what a brick you are!’’ he cried, 
forgetting his manners. ‘I never heard such a 
splendid idea in all my life. Gad, what a clever 
girl you must be!” 

“+ It’s - original,’”’ she responded, saucily. 

‘It’s absolutely perfect,” vaed Gerard, ‘‘ and 

worthy of you in every way. How they will hop 
| to-night!” 
Elinor’s musical treble joined his deeper laugh ; 
| and as she parted from him at the gate of her 
| father’s house, she*turned back, and said im- 
| pressively : 
“* Mind it’s white, and don’t stint the quantity.” 
“All right,” answered Gerard; “I'll get 
plenty.” 
He did not go into the barracks, but walked 
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way several of the officers returning to dinner. 
He evaded all their inquiries and offers to go back 
with him, and went on his way alone. He stopped 
at the first tinner’s shop he came to, and pur- 
| chased the largest flour-dredger they had. This he 
took with him, in spite of the shopman’s entreaties 
to be allowed to send it. He next went to a 
general dealer's, and made another purchase, which 
he put into his pocket with much care, and as 
though he were very much afraid the paper might 
burst. What could it be ? 

Lieutenant St. Hilary went to mess that night 
with a face as innocent as that of a little child. 

“ Well, Jerry, my boy,” quoth Captain Gurney, 
‘* what have you been doing to-day f’”’ 

Gerard looked at his superior sideways. He 
would have known what this display of affectionate 
interest meant without any previous warning. 

* Rink,” answered he, with laconic laziness. 

** Was the lovely Elinor there ?” 

+“ Yes.” 

“Did you see her home ?”’ 

“ Of course.” 

“ Have tea there ?”’ 

“No; I had some shopping to do,” with a little 
grin at the remembrance of that same shopping. 
* I’mdownright done up. ‘Tell you what itis ; rink- 
ing is fifty times harder work than hunting. I shall 
turn in early to-night, to be fit for to-morrow,” 
with another small grin at the look of intelligence 
which passed around the room. ‘ Are any of you 
fellows going to the theatre to-night? ‘They're 
having ‘ Caste.’ ”’ 

“ Yes,’ answered Gurney; ‘but I can’t go. 
I’ve promised to go in and see old Patterson to- 
night; so I’m on duty.” 

“On duty,” thought Gerard ; “on duty with a 
sentry-box.”’ 

After this the conversation was on general 
topics; and soon after eleven o'clock, Gerard, 
with many yawns, departed, ostensibly for bed. 
To that haven of rest, however, he did not go, 
but, piling up his fire, threw himself into an easy- 
chair, and quietly bided his time. 

He had not long to wait; for presently he 
heard the sound of men treading lightly in their 
stockings. Thereupon he carefully snored, so as 
to make them believe he was safe in the arms of 
Morpheus. 

** He’s fast asleep,” he heard Middleton say. 

“Then fetch it, and be quick,” was the answer. 

As noiselessly as possible the heavy sentry-box 
was brought up and placed against his door. Then 
the officers, retreating, went laughing, and with 
much joking and bear-tighting, to their different 
rooms, shutting the doors with good hearty bangs, 
which seemed to indicate retirement for the 
night. 

In a few moments a sharp knocking began at 
Gerard’s door. 

“ Hullo!’ bawled he, in a sleepy voice ; ‘* who’s 
there?” 

“ Please, sir, the colonel wants you at once. 


past them straight into Milchester, meeting on his | 
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“Tell the colonel to go and be hanged,’’ was 
Gerard’s unceremonious answer. 

‘*T daren’t, sir,’’ was the reply. 

“You daren’t. Then go and be hanged your- 
self! This fish don’t bite.” 

‘* He twigs it!” shouted Middletown. ‘ Come 
out, you beggar, or we’ll stave the door in !”’ 

‘‘ Stave away, old man !”’ laughed Gerard, rising, 
and taking his flour-dredger to within a yard of 
the door. 

“Come on!” yelled Gurney’s voice. ‘ Yeave 
ho, push with a will, boys; there’s nothing like 
hay-making!” 

Gerard waited till they were all exerting their 
strength to the uttermost; then flung open the 
door, showering the contents of the flour-dredger 
upon them as they tumbled headlong into the 
room, 

“ Ah!’ (sneeze.) 

“Ugh!” (sneeze.) 

‘“* Brute !’’ (sneeze, sneeze.) 

“T’ll pay you out for this!” gasped Gurney, 
shaking his fist at Gerard, while the tears ran 
down his face, 

“Will you?” laughed Gerard, sending another 
shower full into his face; ‘then take that, and 
that, and that, and make hay elsewhere, confound 
you! I’m about sick of this game ;’’ as he spoke 
keeping up a continual shower upon the intruders. 

Raving, swearing, spitting, sneezing, choking 
and stamping, the crestfallen officers made the 
best of their way down the corridor in all the 
ignominy of utter defeat. From head to feet they 
were covered with the strongest white pepper, the 
embroidery on their mess-jackets forming grand 
receptacles for the frightful powder. Their hair, 
eyes, noses, mouths and mustaches were all fiiled 
with it, and it was hours before the terrible sneez- 
ing and choking subsided. So thoroughly was it 
scattered over each practical joker, that for several 
days the opening of a door or window would send 
a fresh waft of it across the ante-room or dinner- 
table, to the intense disgust of the more peaceably- 
disposed members, who were loud in their de- 
mands that for the future St. Hilary should be 
left in peace. 

In peace, however, Gerard St. Hilary was not 
allowed to remain. On making his appearance in 
the mess-room on the morning following the feu du 
poivre, he was greeted with a volley of forage- 
caps, newspapers, and other small missiles of a 
similar character. 

He came into the room with a jolly laugh, his 
blue eyes shining with merriment, and looking, in 
his well got-up hunting costume, as he always did 
look, ‘ thorough-bred.” 

“ Expect a good run this morning, Gurney ?” 
he began, as he sat down, “or is your cold too 
bad ?”’ 

“My cold?” said that gentleman, interroga- 
tively. 

“Yes. I heard a good deal of sneezing in my 
vicinity last night.” 

“Ah, you rascal,” cried Gurney, laughing in 
spite of himself; ‘ weare going to pay you out for 
that fine trick.” 

‘* By Jove, how you did sneeze!” cried Gerard, 
with shrieks of laughter. ‘ This was it, major: 
‘Ugh! (sneeze); ‘Ah!’ (sneeze); ‘ Brute !’ 
(choke) ; ‘I'll pay you far this!’ (sneeze, choke, 
choke, sneeze.) Gad, it was fine!” 

‘Serve them right,” growled the major; 
“they'll let you alone now, St. Hilary.” 

‘** Will we!” cried a chorus of voices; “ don’t 
flatter yourself, Jerry.” 

At this moment another officer in ‘ pink” en- 
tered the room, and seated himself next to St. 
Hilary. 

***Pon my soul, Jerry,’’ he began, “ but that 
was a scurvy trick en a on us last night. I 
can’t get your confounded pepper out of my mus- 
taches.” 

‘‘That’s awkward for you, Jack,’’ laughed 
Gerard. ‘It’s my idea that when fellows get 
engaged to be married they should leave their 
neighbors in peace.” 

“ Perhaps you're right,” answered Jack Hilton. 

** Anyhow, I left my man cursing you after the 
fashion of Rheims; but, unlike the little jackdaw, 
you seem to flourish under it amazingly.” 

“T had an uncommonly good night; and you’d 
better tell your man that ‘curses, like chickens, 
come home to roost.’ ” . 

““[ think his come home to him with every 
shake of my clothes or movement of his brnsh,’’ 
cried Hilton, laughing. 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” screamed Gerard, in high glee. 
“Well, I must be off. Are you coming, Jack ?” 

At the door he turned back to fire a parting 
shot. 

“I hope on my return, my dear fellows, to find 
that the influenza is somewhat improved.” 

“You were a big fool too, Jerry,” said Jack 
Hilton, gravely, as the two rode through the soft 
November fog. “I never saw any fellow in such 
a rage as Gurney was in last night—never in my 
life. He swore he would be revenged on you; 
take my word for it he will. They’re going to fill 
your bed with beetles to-night.” 

“That's pleasant,” said Gerard, grimly. “ How- 
ever, you are a good fellow to tell me. And now 
let’s talk of something else; what’s done cannot 
be undone, and I suppose I must grin and bear it.”’ 

They found the meet that day but very poorly 
attended. There was only one lady present. Of 
course that one was Elinor Warwick. 

“* Well,” she inquired eagerly, as Gerard rode 
up, “ how did it answer?” 

** Oh, if you had only been there !” cried Gerard, 
giving her a graphic description of the stampede ; 
but ending with, “I hear from Hilton that I am 
to suffer a perfect martyrdom of retaliation.” 

“Poor thing!” said Elinor, softly ; whereupon 
Gerard forgot all his troubles, and only remem- 
bered that, whatever happened, he would be sure 
of Elinor’s loving pity and commiseration. 

The words which he had used to Elinor War- 
wick in jest were realized by him in all its stern 
hideousness. A martyr he in very truth became. 
It seemed as if his tormentors could neither forget 
nor forgive the few du poivre. They no longer 
dared disturb him at night—their fear of his 
pepper-pot was too wholesome; but by every 
other means in their power did they worry and 
anpoy him. His bed was, as Jack Hilton had 
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predicted, filled with cockroaches; and this course 
was followed up by frogs, dead mice, fender and 
fire-irons, plentiful administration of lard and wet 
sponges. His boots were filled with burrs or 
cobbler’s wax, and, in fact his life was made a 
burden to him. On the day of the ball, however, 
matters came to a climax. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


THE PHONOGRAPH. 


A PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY MIRACLE. 


N a recent issue we entered into a detailed 
and elaborate description of the revolutioniz- 
ing Phonograph, an instrument destined to turn the 
old groove of every-day routine topsy-turvy, and to 
establish an order of things never dreamt of evenin 
the expressive and vivid imagination of the Princess 
Scheherazade during the thousand and one nights’ 
entertainments. We have recently had an oppor- 
tunity afforded us of being present at a very charm- 
ing and realistic experiment upon the phonograph. 
Madame Marie Roze, the prima donna, who has 
been charming us by her vocal, artistic and per- 
sonal graces, was invited to put the powers of 
the phonograph to practical test by warbling 
an operatic scena to the attentive and retentive 
instrument. The fair artist accepted this singularly 
novel réle, and the curiosity of those present was 
on the tiptoe of “—oe when she approached 
the phonograph. This simple instrument, not one- 
fifteenth part as intricate as a sewing-machine, 
records and reproduces any words or sounds pro- 
nounced or made within the proper distance of the 
mouthpiece, recording them, if we may use the term, 
ee aay pt reproducing them as faithfully. 
adame Roze warbled into the mouthpiece, which is 
simply an artificial diapliragm, singing an entire 
scena from ‘ Faust.’’ Was it an encore? Had 
madame beengracious enough to repeat the scena ? 
Note by note, roulade by roulade, shake by shake, 
passage by passage, the delicious music came 
steadily from the phonograph even more softly, 
mellower, but true as the score just rendered by 
the gitted prima donna. Madame Roze now sang 
a simple ballad, one of those tender, appealing word 
songs which are more than music, and again, in all 
its softness, in allits expressiveness, it was repeated 
by the faithful instrument. The experiment proved 
a marvelous success, and the phonograph promises 
to do great things in its onward course. 





SAN STEFANO. 


THE Russo-TURKISH TREATY OF PEACE. 


W E present our readers with an illustration of the 

signing, at the Turkish town of San Stefano, 
near Constantinople, on March 3d, of the Treaty of 
Peace between Russia and Turkey. Among our for- 
eign pictures also will be found one representing the 
Grand Duke Nicholas announcing this fortunate 
consummation to the Russian army. San Stefano, 
hereafter to be famous in European history, is a 
pretty little watering - place, about fifteen miles 
from Stamboul, on the shores of the Sea of Mar- 
mora, wholly inhabited by Christians. It is a fa- 
vorite retreat for Greeks and Armenians, owing to 
its sea-bathing and the wild game that abounds 
there. It stands in a picturesque little bay, and 
from the windows of the houses bordering the sea 
the minarets of Stamboul and of Saint Sophia are 
plainly visible. 

As the important event which has brought the 
place into universal notice is probably the culmi- 
nating point of the Russian invasion of Turkey — 
whatever further political and military complica- 
tions may yet arise to convulse the European con- 
tinent—a briet chronological résumé of the leading 
features of the controversy will be of interest: 





CHRONOLOGY OF THE Russo-TURKISH WAR. 


1875—July—The Herzegovinian revolt assumed 
serious proportions, 

August—Tie Great Powers appoint a commission 
of inquiry into the condition of European Turkey. 

1876—January—The Great Powers unite in the 
Andrassy Note to,.Turkey demanding reforms in 
European Turkey. 

February—Turkey gives a limited assent to the 
Andrassy Note. 


May—Outbreak of Moslem fanaticism at Salonica. | 


Dethronement of Abdul Aziz. Outrages upon Chris- 
tians in Bulgaria. 

July — Servia 
Turkey. 

September — England demands that Turkey 

unish the perpetrators of the Bulgarian outrages. 
Russia gives notice to England that it considers the 
Turkish atrocities in Bulgaria to call for the inter- 
vention of the Powers. 

October—On the demand of Russia, Turkey sus- 
pends hostilities with the revolted provinces to 
give opportunity for peace negotiations through a 
conference of Powers. 

November—The Czar says that if the conference 
fails he shall act independently in holding Turkey 
to account. ‘The conference assembles in Con- 
stantinople. 

1877 — January — The conference dissolves, its 
propositions being rejected by Minny * 

March—Russia, Germany, France, Italy and Eng- 
land unite in a protocol of warning to Turkey. 

April—Turkey angrily rejects the protocol as an 
unwarranted interference. 

April 24th—Russia declares war against Turkey, 
and orders its army across the frontier. 

May 17th—Ardahan captured by assault. 

June 2d—Kars invested. 

July 2d4—The Russians across the Danube. 

July 18th—First attack on the Shipka Pass. 

July 3lst-—The Russians defeated at Plevna. 

August-September—Desperate fighting for the 
control of the Balkan Passes. 

November 17th, 18th—Kars carried by assault. 

December 9th—Surrender of Plevna. 

December 3lst—The Turks evacuate Sophia. 

1878 — January 19th—The Russians enter Adri- 
anople. 

Feb. 7th—Fortifications of Constantinople aban- 
doned by the Turks. 

Feb. 8th—England becomes alarmed, and orders 
a portion of her fleet to Constantinople. 

Feb. 10th—The Turkish forces evacuate Widdin, 
Rustchuk, Silistria, Belgradschik aud Erzeroum. 

Feb. 13th—English ships pass the Dardanelles. 

Feb. 16th—Part of the Constantinople lines of 
detense occupied by the Russians. 

Feb. 17th—The British fleet withdrawn to Mou- 
dania Bay. 

Feb. 24th—The Russian conditions of peace are 
announced. 

March 3d—The terms of peace signed. 


commences hostilities against 
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THE TREATY OF PEACE. 
On March 2d, in a house by the seaside at San 


Stefano, shaken by the increasing gale that tore 
across the Sea of Marmora, were busy all night 
long the secretaries of both diplomatic bodies 


copying and arranging for the signatures the 
Treaty of Peace, the result of the now concluded 
negotiations. All night long Prince Tzereteleff 
dictated the treaty to his colleague, Chebachoff, 
who wrote through the long hours until the docu- 
ment was finished. Although wearied by contin- 
uous labor, these two secretaries, appreciating the 
value of their work, kept at their task, only stop- 
ping for refreshment and to listen to the scratch of 
the reeds of the Turkish secretaries in an adjoining 
room, busy with their own copy, until the dull 
dawn found them still at the table. Then, the last 
word being on paper, they slept amid the confusion 
of documents, maps and volumes, as a soldier 
sleeps in his harness, 

Scarcely was it daylight when, notwithstanding 
the storm, there was an unusual movement in 
the village. There was a general idea that 
peace was to be signed that day. The steam- 
ers from Constantinople came rolling along 
through the rough sea, overladen with ex- 
cursionists attracted by the review which had 
been announced to take place in celebration of 
the anniversary of the Czar’s accession to the 
throne. Greeks, Bulgarians, Turks and Russians 
crowded the little village, besieging the restaurants, 
swarming about the doors of houses whence were 
supposed to issue some of the great personages 
who were to become famous in history—all impa- 
tiently awaiting the hour of two, the appointed 
time of the review. The horses of the Grand 
Duke and his staff were gathered about the en- 
trance to his quarters, and keen-eyed spectators 
ready to interpret the slightest movement of the 
Commander-in-Chief formed unbroken ranks around 
the group of horses in the street. 

About four o’clock, Pp. m., the Grand Duke, fol- 
lowed by about a hundred officers, dashed forward 
to where the troops were formed on rising ground 
close by the sea-coast, just behind San Stefano 
lighthouse, and began riding along the lines. As 
he passed, the soldiers did not know that peace 
had been signed, as it was still unannounced, but 
soon the news spread, and the cheering grew 
louder and more enthusiastic. After riding be- 
tween the lines, the Grand Duke halted on a little 
eminence, whence all the troops could be seen, 
and formally made the announcement of the peace : 

‘*] have the honor to inform the army that, with 
the help of God, we have concluded a Treaty of 
Peace.” 

Then another shout burst forth from twenty 
thousand throats, rising, swelling and dying away. 
There was a general feeling of relief and satisfac- 
tion. 

Our illustration represents the interior of the 
apartment where the Pienipotentiaries met, and the 
scene at the moment of their signing the treaty. It 
was an elegantly-furnished room, about twenty-five 
feet square, upholstered in blue with yellow flowers 
and stripes, and carpeted with the produce of the 
looms of Smyrna in greenandred. Porcelain vases 
of evergreens stood in each window. At the op- 
posite side of the room from the windows was a 
divan, in front of which stood a large table cov- 
ered with maps. General Ignatieff and M. de 
Nelidoft took their seats with their backs to the 
window, so that they could scrutinize every play 
of feature which at this supreme moment must 
surely break through the impassive stolidity of the 
two representative Turks commissioned to ratify 
the defeat of their nation and its consequences. 
Safvet Pasha sat on Ignatieff’s right, there being a 
small round table before these two functionaries. 
Sadoullah Bey was near the centre of the room in 
a large fauteuil bordered with heavy gilt fringe. 
The other occupants of the room were Prince Tzer- 
etleleff, M. Basil, and the Turkish secretary. When 
all was ready, General Ignatieff and Safvet signed 
simultaneously, the latter holding the document on 
his hand as he wrote, after the Turkish manner ; 
the Russian writing on the table. Each then took 
the other’s paper, and signed again, and the Treaty 
of San Stefano was completed. 








GOV. HAMPTON’S TOUR THROUGH 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


INCE the adjournment of the South Carolina 

Legislature, Governor Hampton has been mak- 
ing a tour of the State, and speaking to remark- 
| ably large audiences on local and national politics. 
| On the 28th of March he spoke to an enthusiastic 
gathering of both sexes and races at Anderson 
Court House, and on the following day a perfect 
ovat on was given ‘‘the Governor of the whole 
people,” at Abbeville. 

Although only a week’s notice had been given of 
the mass-meeting the county was largely repre- 
sented from every section, and for long hours the 
immense throng pressed upon the speakers with 
almost frantic eagerness. The meeting was held 
in the splendid public square, and the speakers 
addressed the crowd from the historic Alston cor- 
ner, from which so often in’76 the burning words of 
patriotic and devoted men thrilled the hearts and 
calmed the fears ot an excited and wellnigh des- 
perate people. 

One of the most gratifying and encouraging fea- 
tures of the meeting was the very large attendance 
ot the colored people, and their close and respect- 
ful hearing of the utterances of the orators. Gov- 
ernor Hampton was exceedingly gratified with 
this exhibition of confidence from this part of the 
population. 

he Governor briefly reviewed the work of the 
Legislature, saying that it had hard work to do, 
and had worked hard. He called attention to the 
fact that not one dollar of taxes has yet been col- 
lected ; that sixty thousand dollars of deficiencies, 
left by the Republican administration, have been 
paid off; that there are one hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars yet remaining on hand; that the 
taxes have been reduced from eleven to six mills ; 
the poll tax increased forty thousand dollars; a 
certain sum provided for school purposes—and all 
this has been done under Democratic rule. Going 
more into details, he said: ‘‘ It is easy when a 
candidate is appealing to the people to go before 
them and say he will work reform; but now that I 
have been in office for eighteen months I can come 
before this audience, composed of both parties and 
races, | can come before any audience in South 
Carolina, and challenge any man to say that I have 
not kept every pledge Ihave made. I can come 
before you and, looking in your faces, say that I 
have not been led off by the temptations of power. 
I have not given way to passion or prejudice: I 
have held to the straight and narrow way laid down 
in that platform I have just read to you. I pro- 
mised the laws should be enforced, and they have 
been. I promised there should be no distinction 
on account of color, and I can appeal to the colored 
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men to testify that I have kept that promise, and 


that all their rights have been protec'ed. I can say 
here that in the exercise of executive clemency I 
have pardoned ten times as many co!ored as white 


men. They were instigated by bad white men 
who tried to ride into power on the votes of the 
colored men in order to plunder white and black 
alike. With that record of the past, I can come 
before you and say that it has been to me the most 
gratifying thing of my whole administration that 
throughout the whole State, even in Beaufort and 
Charleston, hundreds and thousands of colored 
men have come forward and said that under this 
Democratic government they have had justice and 
protection as they never had before.” 

While touching particularly upon matters of 
State importance, Governor Hampton dwelt upon 
national topics, indorsing the policy of reconcili- 
ation, as carried out by President Hayes, urged 
equal rights for all citizens, amnesty for past 
official derelictions, except as to conspicuous 
leaders who misled the colored element, and paid 
high tribute to President Hayes’s official conduct. 

A very pleasant incident occurred dyring the 
Governor’s stay at Anderson. The Governor, 
General McGowan, General Moise and five or six 
other gentlemen were sitting on the piazza at Gen- 
eral Humphrey’s, when Mr. Russell, Mr. Adger and 
two or three others came up, and, after shaking 
hands with Governor Hampton, Mr. W. W. Russell 
announced that they had been requested to wait 
upon the Governor, and in the name of the people 
of Anderson County to request his acceptance of the 
horse he had ridden that day as a birthday present. 
The horse is a splendid specimen, fully sixteen 
hands high, not quite five years old, a glossy black, 
is thoroughbred, and comes from a Kentucky 
trotting stock. 

The Governor thanked the committee and the 
whole people for their kindness and for the splendid 
animal, remarking that they touched a weak point 
when a horse was in question, and made him quite 
avaricious when the horse was a black one. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


The British Ships in the Sea of Marmora. 


The squadron of Her Majesty’s ships belonging to the 
Mediterranean Fleet, under the command of Vice 
Admiral Hornby, has been lying at Tuzla Bay, at the 
entrance to the Gulf of Ismid, in the eastern part of the 
Sea of Marmora. That station is about seventeen miles 
from the Turkish capital city. We give a picture re- 
presenting the operation of hoisting sides and quarters 
of beef aboard Her Majesty’s ship Alezandra, the 
Admiral’s flag-ship, presented among our foreign illus- 
trations of this week. The ships at Tuzla Bay are the 
Alexandra, the Sultan, the Téméraire and the Achilles, 
with the Torch, dispatch vessel. At Gallipoli, under 
Admiral Sir J. E. Commerell, are the Agincourt, the 
Hotspur and the Swiftsure, and several others are at 
Besika Bay. 


Mr. Gladstone and the Steam Woodcutter. 


On the 2d of last February, Mr. Gladstone and his son, 
the member for Whitby, both of whom are expert wood 
cutters, attended a trial of a steam wood-cutting machine 
on the Roupell Park estate, near Tulse Hill station, 
where a number of trees were soon laid low in their 
presence. Mr. Gladstone watched the process with a 
critical eye, and afterwards made a little speech, in 
which he said that the machine did about as much work 
in one minute as a man could do in an hour, and there 
was besides the advantage of great economy in the 
timber, as the machine cuts straight through close to 
the ground, whereas a man must have a ‘‘face”’ of at 
least twelve inches. He then made some interesting 
statements respecting his own experience as a wood- 
cutter. Oak, though very hard, was not a bad tree to 
cut, for the grain broke off easily, and did not cling to 
the ax. Beech was far tougher, that and ash being the 
two most difficult to fell of our English trees, on account 
of their bending to the ax. Ash was subject to fracture 
in felling, and he had a splinter of ash that had broken 
off in this way, in his own experience, two feet eight 
inches in length. The pleasantest timber to cut was 
Spanish chestnut, because it came away so freely, the 
grain breaking easily. Yew was the most horrible 
thing to cut of all forest trees. Of holly he had no ex- 
perience beyond a specimen twenty inches in diameter. 


The San Stefano Peace Treaty. 


Tn the preceding column of this page will be found the 
details of the treaty of peace signed on March 3d, at San 
Stefano by representatives of the Russian and the Turkish 
Governments, Onc of our foreign pictures shows the 
house, close to the sea-side, which was occupied by 
General Ignatieff, at San Stefano, and in which the 
treaty was signed by himself and Safvet Pasha, the 
Turkish Minister of Foreign Affairs. The announcement 
of the event by the Grand Duke Nicholas to the Im- 
perial army is related in our general narrative of the 
affair in connection with the illustration of the signing 
of the Treaty. 


Presentation of the Garter to the 
King of Italy. 


This ceremony took place on March 2d, at the 
Quirinal Palace, Rome, in front of which two battalions 
of infantry were drawn up, the band playing ‘God 
Save the Queen,’’ as the Duke of Abercorn and his suite 
alighted from the Court carriages in which they had 
been conveyed thither. They were received by the In- 
troducer of Ambassadors, Count Panissera di Veglio, and 
the Masters of Ceremonies, and conducted to the Grand 
Reception Hall. The King and Queen (the former wear- 
ing the Order of Saint Maurice and Saint Lazarus), toe 
Duke of Aosta, the Ladies-in-Waiting, the Chevaliers of 
the Order of the Annunziata, the Ministers of State, the 
Grand Secretary of the Order of Saint Maurice and Saint 
Lazarua, Sir George and Lady Paget and the Staff of the 
British Embassy, and the members of the King’s Mili- 
tary and Civil Household were all present. His Grace 
the Duke of Abercora, addressing the King, said that 
Queen Victoria had charged him to band to His Majesty 
the insignia of the Order of the Garter, and to express 
the sincere friendship she entertained towards him. 
The King replied in a courtly speech, declaring that the 
high mission of His Grace was a source of pride and 
heartfelt emotion to him. The Duke of Abercorn is 
shown in our illustration kneeling to fasten the Garter 
on the King’s knee, while Garter King-at-Arms stands 
at the duke’s right hand. The other members of the 
mission, noblemen and gentlemen and heralds-at-arms, 
stand behind these, bearing the various insignia of the 
Order. 

The British War in South Africa. 


The Caffre war has already furnished the subject for 
several of our foreign pictures, and in our news columns 
we have related the sending of troops from Great 
Britain to the scene of the disturbances. We give this 
week a picture relating to the voyage of the British 
steam -transport Nubian from Portsmouth to South 
Africa. It represents a ludicrous scene at the parade of 
the troops on deck, when the sea was running high, and 
the ship rolled so much as to afford but an unsteady 
footing, and to drive not a few brave landsmen to relieve 





their inward qualms by leaning over the bulwark. 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—In Minnesota women vote on all educational 
questions. 


—France exported over 16,000,000 bottles of 
champagne in 1877. 


—For the last 150 years the lawyer's fee in 
England has been 6s. 8d, 


—Homeopartuists will build a $25,000 hos- 
pital in Cleveland this year. 


—France has paid Germany all but $3,286,380 
of the $1,051,012,814 war indemnity. 


—Tue Houses of Parliament, in London, have 
sunk over two inches during the past year. 


—Tue Paris Municipality has voted 10,000 
francs to the Voltaire centenary celebration 


A too free use of quinine has made many 
of the young people of Memphis almost blind 


—Over 275 quartz locations in Custer and 
Penington Counties, Black Hills, have been entered 


— Purtapetputa boasts the first baby monkey 
ever born alive in America north of the Gulf of Mexico. 


—Nearty 300 members of the British Parlia- 
ment are or have been connected with the army and 
navy. 

—Wiruin the last three months two hundred 
thousand American clocks have been shipped to 
Australia. 


—Tue Alexandra, a powerful vessel of the 
English navy, has no less than 115 water-tight com- 
partments. 


—Tue authorities of Tennessee report that that 
State has received 2,008 settlers from the North during 
the past ten months. 


— Rouier-skaTine is by no means a modern 
invention or amusement; it was in vogue at The Hague 
and Scheveningen, in 1790. 


—A novse on First Street, Louisville, wherein 
occurred some of the scenes described in ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” has just been torn down, 


—Panistans are tired of losing their pocket- 
handkerchiefs at the wash, and now they have their 
photographs executed in the centre of each. 


—GreExEcE is now beginning to be a favorite 
English traveling ground, the Mycenz discoveries bav- 
ing giving a new impetus to the archzologist. 


—A ricu Belgian philanthropist gave the 
Government $100,000 a few days ago to help to educate 
the orphans of people killed in railroad accidents. 


—A coop substitute for gutta-percha has been 
discovered. It is called ralata, and is the hardened 
rosin of a tree growing on the banks of the Amazon. 


—Tue last tree on the Bowery, in New York 
City, has been cut down to make way for the elevated 
railroad, and now its name can be changed with perfect 
propriety. 

—Sr. Louis is warmly disenssing the introduc- 
tion of the study of German into the public schools. So 
far public sentiment appears to be strongly against the 
innovation. 


—Tue Vermont law requiring a person who 
has been made drunk to disclose the name of the person 
who furnished him with the liquor has been declared 
constitutional. 


—Tue receipts of grain at Chicago during the 
first eighteen days of March were greater by 250,000 
bushels than during the whole month of March, 1873; 
when they amounted to 4,389,933 bushels. 


—Tue University of Caracas possesses the first 
music book printed in America. It is dated 1604, and 
the music is printed on a stave of five red lines in the 
ordinary Gregorian notation. The volume is a small 
folio. 

—Tue French Government will not exhibit 
itself, nor allow to be displayed at the coming Exposi- 





tion, any war material or inventions which it has lately 
adopted, or which it thinks of adopting for the army or 
navy. 


—In Texas about 600,000 horses have been 
stolen in the past three years. There are now about 
750 indicted horse-thieves who are fugitives from 
justice at large, and half as many more in the peni- 
tentiary. 


—A prrect steam line has been established 
between New Orleans and Belize, Honduras, by a New 
Orleans firm. It is the first step towards building up a 
trade which it is believed will one day assume very im- 
portant proportions, and is attracting the close attention 
of merchants in that city. 


—A new steamer, built for the Sultan of Zanzi- 
bar, is ornamented with a number of inscriptions from 
the Koran. The figure-head, a spread eagle, bears upon 
its breast the following verse: ‘‘ Embark on board of her 
in the name of God, who is her course and her haven; 
for my Lord is torgiving and merciful.”’ 


—In Rhode Island there are 4,447 single wo 
men who pay taxes, and their average property is 
$4,510 each. The largest amount on which any one of 
them is taxed is $756,700, owned by a Providence wo- 
man, and thirty other widows or unmarried women in 
the city pay taxes on property averaging $100,000 to 
each. 

—Paris has had a very poor season this year, 
and is hoping great things {rom the Exposition. Pros- 
perous as she has been since 1872, a revenue of three 
milliards is no trifle to raise, and this has to be raised 
to meet France’s expenses. Ail the world is so bard up 
nowadays that, even if Paris be crowded, the buyers are 
likely to be comparatively few. 


—Auvsrria can put in the field for war pur- 
poses a standing army of 800,000, including reserves, 
besides landwehr, ersatz, reserve and landsturm. The 
compulsory system will attain its full development this 
year, 1878, and it would not be an exaggeration of the 
results of Baron Kubn’s orgauization if we estimate the 
force now available at 600,000 regular troops. 


—Tux Edinburgh papers describe a monster 
sugar pan, of Scotch manufacture, the gross contents of 
which, up to the boiling line, reach 973 cubic feet, or 
more than 6,000 imperial gallons. It is calculated to 
boil forty tons of sugar when charged to the boiling 
line, the time occupied in the process being from four 
to seven hours, as the quantity of the liquor and other 
circumstances may vary. 





—Tue British Royal Society is gravely investi- 
gating the changes of temperature that occur in the 
| human brain. Delicate experiments with thermo-elec- 
tric apparatus performed on six persons who have 
offered themselves for the purpose demonstrate, we are 
told, that mental work causes an increase of heat ; even 
to altract a person’s attention raises the temperature. 
To assist these investigations a chart has been laid out 
of the head, dividing it into sections ; and it is asserted 
that in a normal state different parts of the head exhibit 
different degrees of heat, 
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GERMAN CITIZENS SERENADING MINISTER TAYLOR AT DELMONICO’S, AFTER THE BANQUET. 
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NEVER MORE. 
SWEETNESS that can never more return! 
QO Thou art passed out of life—and whither flown ? 
The hard pruned bough may heal, and sprout anew, 
And some light hearts may all too quickly learao 
To spare the brave, and live without the true. 


But as some painter that yet seeks in vain 

The long-wooed color for his hungry eye, 
And dreams it woven on some foreign loom, 

To wake and find it missing neath his sky— 
So have we lost a glory to the tomb 


Spring shall come round, and all her so inds be dear, 
And sweet her lips with all ambrosial dew, 

The wooing sun shall set earth’s heart astir, 
And she rejoice, and we have rapture too; 

But one hushed chord shall no more answer her, 


Out of life’s sunny woof one thread is drawn, 
Death's face bath bleached for us her fairest dye; 
One flower that bloomed is fallen—later flower 
Will never shine as sweet against our sky, 
Fill this blank place, that fragrant scent restore, 


Ab, painter! take thy brush, for life is short, 
And use the colors left thee—they are fair— 
But carry still the hunger at thine heart 
For that which is not there 
Henceforth, upon thy palette and my life 
One unfilled place lies bare. 
C. C. FRASER-TYTLER. 





THE SHADOW ON THE WALL, 
By E. J. CurtIs, 


Avtnor or ‘A SONG IN THE TWILIGHT,” AND 
‘“ KaTHLEEN’S REVENGE”? 


PART SECOND. 
CHAPTER IX. 
66 P'irom miss, a gentleman. It’s flowers 


from somewhere, | think, miss.” 

The speaker was the maid-of-all-work 
in the humble household of the Scotellis. ‘ Miss”’ 
was, of course, Rachel, who was sitting by her 
sister's bedside, listless and weary, after a sleepless 
night. 

“Oh! from Miss Russel, I suppose,” she said, 
and, expecting to find that the “gentleman” was 
that lady's respectable man-servant, she ran quickly 
down-stairs, her friend’s thoughtful kindness hav- 
ing brought a bright glow of pleasure to her 
cheeks. 

“In the parlor, please, miss,” was the maid's 
comment, as she disappeared down the kitchen- 
stairs, and to the ne 0 Rachel went, and there, 
awaiting her with an eager, anxious expression 
upon his face, was Harry Vaughan! He held an 
immense bunch of exquisite hot-house flowers ; 
there were waxy camellias peeping from among 
their dark, glossy green leaves, and starry cine- 
rareas, with delicate ferns for foliage! Rachel 
took in their brightness and beauty at a glance, 
and felt, although she was not conscious of feeling, 
the contrast they presented to the mean-looking 
little room, with its a carpet, the table, with 
its faded and beer-stained crimson cloth, and the 
thin and dust-laden curtains in the window. 

She stood holding the door-handle, making no 
attempt to come into the room, and looking from 
Vaughan to the flowers in genuine astonishment. 

**] did not know who was here,” she stam- 
mered. “Oh, what lovely flowers!” Then she 
came in and shut the door. 

“Miss Russel told me you were wishing for 
some,” he said, giving them into her outstretched 
hand. It never seemed to occur to her to shake 
hands with her unexpected visitor. 

“Oh, how kind of you! They are beautiful; 
I never saw such colors.’’ Then becoming sud- 
denly aware that Vaughan was not in W , but 
standing before her in her father’s shabby little 
parlor, she added, “I did not know you were in 
town—when did you come? Will you not sit 
down ?” 

“TI came up yesterday,” he returned, not heed- 
ing her invitation, “ and I have not very long to 
stay. I came up to see you. Gh, Rachel!” and 
in spite of the flowers he got hold of one of her 
hands—“ dear, dearest Rachel, don’t you know 
what I have come for, and will you not say that 
you are glad to see me ?” 

She looked up at him, startled by the fervor of 
his voice, but the fervor of his glance was more 
startling still. He did not wait for an answer, 
but went on rapidly : 

“Had you stayed in W——, Rachel, I might 
have gone on for a while without telling you what 
I have come to tell you to-day, But I must speak 
now. Rachel, 1 love you very dearly, far more 
dearly than I could ever tell you, and | want you 
to be my wife.” ; 

The sweet, earnest voice, speaking those honest 
words, thrilled to her very heart, but still she 
looked down and was silent. 

“‘T have no reason to think that you care for 
me, dear,’ he continued, after waiting in vain for 
a response, “but still you have always been kind, 
and perhaps, if you only like me a little now, you 
might come to love me by-and-by. I would do 
anything in the world to win your love, Oh, 
Rachel, do not refuse me. I will make you so 
happy, my darling love.” 

He held out his arms as though he would have 
taken her to his heart, but she shrank back, mur- 
muring, in a scarcely audible voice : 

“I cannot—I cannot; why did you come—it 
was easier before.” 

“What was easier? You are hiding some- 
thing, Rachel ; you have some reason for refusing 
me, if indeed you do refuse me. Perhaps you 
think because I am not clever at telling you all I 
feel for you, that I do not love you enough. Be 
my wife, Rachel, darling, and you shall see what 
love is. I could never tell you what you are to 
me.”’ 

**I do not doubt your love,” she said, more 
steadily, “and I thank you for it with all my 
heart — but I cannot be your wife.” 

“Oh, Rachel! you do not really mean it!” he 
said, with such anguish in his yoice, that she 
longed to throw her arms around his neck, and 
tell him that if she was dear to him, he was 
doubly dear to her. “ You are trying me; you 





| cannot mean to send me away without some hope 

Listen!” he continued, with a rapid change of 
| consent, unless you tell me plainly that you do 
not love me; but you will not tell me that, will 
you, darling ?’’ he added, caressingly. ‘“ You do 
like me a little ; look up and tell me that you have 
given me just one little corner of your heart, and 
I shall be satisfied for the present.” He stopped, 
watching her troubled face with an eager, question- 
ing gaze. 

It was a sore temptation to the poor girl. On 
the one side was her idea of duty to her father, 
and a sincere belief that, as the sister of a dis- 


the world in which she had lived. On the other 
was her deep, true love for the man who was 
standing before her, pleading his own love, and 
asking her to be his wife. Yes, the temptation 
was terribly strong, but she would not yield. She 
believed that Vaughan was ignorant of Ada’s story, 
and would it not, she thought, be dishonorable of 
her to accept him without telling him the truth. 
And then, supposing that his affection was at the 
first strong enough to set that barrier aside, might 
he not, by-and-by, when the first ardor of his love 
was over, regret his choice, remembering what his 
wife’s sister was P 

It was but the work of a moment for these 
thoughts to flash through her mind, and then her 
decision was taken. She must send him away, 
though her own heart broke in the effort. He 
would forget her presently (she could never forget 
him), and be happy with some one else—Julia 
Fairfax, a in the midst of her strug- 
gle a vision of Harry’s flirtation with the fair Julia 
rose jealously before her. So, with a great gulp 
to subdue the emotion which she feared would 
master her if she were not very quick, she said, and 
her voice was so unnaturally hard and cold she 
scarcely knew it herself: 

“T can never forget the honor you have done 
me, Mr. Vaughan, but I do not——” 

Rachel did not get time to have the sin of a 
downright falsehood upon her conscience. Harry 
interrupted her before she could finish her sentence, 
and the alteration in his voice was again so marked, 
that tears of real pain sprang into Rachel’s eyes, 
and her resolution almost failed her. 

“Stop,” he exclaimed, “that will do. I am 
quite satisfied; you do not care for me, or you 
could not speak of the honor I have done you in 
that cool way. Honor be—. I beg your pardon, 
I do not know what I am saying, I believe. 1 
must not blame you, I suppose, because I have 
been awakened from a happy dream. Good-by, 
Miss Scott; I have taken up your time in a most 
unconscionable manner.” He took his hat from 
the table, opened the parlor-door, opened the hall- 
door, and was gone before she had time to notice 
that he did not even take her hand in farewell. 

Then she flung the beautiful flowers, which she 
had held all through the interview, to the ground, 
and sprang to the window to get a last look at 
him, but he had been too quick, and she was not 
blessed even by the sight of his vanishing coat- 
tails. 

“Gone !’’ was all she said, but the expression 
on her face was blank and mournful, and sitting 
down upon the ground, just where she was, she 
leaned her arms upon the seat of the chair, which 
always stood in the window, and wished she could 
fall asleep then and there, and forget for ever the 
scene that had just ended. 

But she was painfully,- thoroughly awake, and 
Vaughan’s words, “ Don’t you know what I have 
come for; will you not say that you are glad to 
see me?’’ were ringing in her ears—they had set 
themselves to a kind of chant, and she heard them 
repeated over and over again in that sweet, thrill- 
ing voice. And then his other words! He had 
called her his “ darling,” and his “dear, dearest 
Rachel!” Once before these same endearments 
had been used to her with her name, and she had 
not liked them; but when spoken by Vaughan, 
she had thought no music walters been sweeter. 

And it was all oyer now; she could never, never 
hear him speak such words again. He would go 
back to W—— and marry Julia Fairfax, and she 
must live on in that dingy house. Oh, how she 
hated it at that moment, especially how she hated 
a round splash of grease upon the carpet which 
she had noticed for the first time close to her feet 
while Harry was speaking, and which she should 
never be able to look at now, without thinking of 
him—that is if there were ever a moment in her 
life when she was not thinking of him. Yes, she 
must live on there with her father, and poor Ada, 
and perhaps she might see him sometimes in the 
Park, or in the street, with his wife, of course, 
and he would never know who was watcbing him, 
and——. Qh, dear, how that sun did glare in on 
her, and how dreary, and dusty everything looked. 

She then got up from the hard floor, and picked 
up her beautiful flowers, and I fear she was guilty 
of the insane folly of kissing them, and her first 
thought was to take them to her own room, and 
not to let any one see them but herself; but the 
next moment she was calling herself a selfish little 
wretch, and away she ran up-stairs to her sister, 
going very fast indeed, as though she were afraid 
of being tempted to selfishness again. 

‘“ Look, Ada, dear,” she said in a cheery voice as 
she opened the door—“ look what a lovely bouquet 
I have brought you.”’ And Ada stretched out her 
hands and took the flowers, and smelt them, and 
fondled them, and poor Rachel had to stand by 
and see her do it. 

She was a brave little thing, that girl of nine- 
teen, who had been more or less petted and made 
much of during her short life, for she seemed to 
have resolutely turned her back upon all that had 
made life pleasant, and to have suddenly laid aside 
all her little girlish follies and vanities, and to 
live wholly for others. But for all her bravery 
she had a sore heart throughout that long, weary 
day—long, because Vaughan had been an early 
visitor. 

No one suspected, however, with what a crushed 
spirit she went about her self-imposed tasks. Her 
father came home about one o’clock with a 
bad headache, and he had first to be attended to. 
Then poor Ada was constantly relapsing into the 
low feverish state which was so trying, and Rachel 
ran about, up and down-stairs, and made warm 





| tone. ‘I shall stay here in this spot until you | 


honored woman, she was shut out for ever from | 
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| drinks and cold drinks, and apologized to pupils 
| who came for their lessons, and she wrote notes to 
other pupils, and at length, when she sat down to 
rest a little, a railway van drove up with all her 
luggage from W—, which Miss Conway had 
sternly and unrelentingly packed up and sent after 
her, and Rachel hated herself for feeling glad when 
she opened a box, and took out a fresh, cool print 
dress to replace the black silk in which she had 
traveled, and which had got crumpled and dusty, 
and felt hot. 

She thought it was so heartless of her to care 
about seeing all her dresses, and her little orna- 
ments, and her pretty writing-case -a gift from 
Miss Russel—and her work-box again. But the 

leasure did not last long. On opening the work- 
box, an engagement-card which she had had at a 
little dancing party in W—— fell out, and on 
taking it up she found Vaughan’s name scribbled 
upon it half a dozen times in Vaughan’s own 
writing, and she remembered several little things 
which had happened on that particularly happy 
evening, and several little words that had been 
whispered in the pauses of the dance. It was too 
much—the contrast between ‘hen and now—a 
sudden sense of desolation and wretchedness came 
over her, and she kissed the card, as she had 
kissed the flowers, and shed the first tears she had 
shed that day. 

It was very foolish, of course, to weep over @ 
piece of ornamental cardboard, but she was very 
young, and very fond of the man whose name was 
scribbled thereon. 

When she had at last seen her sister settled for 
the night, and had laid down herself upon a little 
bed in the same room, to be ready for a call, she 
determined to indulge herself as much as she 
pleased by thinking over what had happened that 
morning, but she was very tired, both in mind 
and body, so she fell asleep almost immediately, 
and dreamed—oh, such ddidous dreams! from 
which her waking came all too soon. The follow- 
day she had another early visitor. Miss Russel 
who was about to return to W in the after- 
noon, came to say good-by. She had not seen nor 
heard from Vaughan since he had left her to go 
to Rachel the day before, and she suspected that 
the young man’s wooing had not prospered. The 
first glance of Rachel’s face confirmed her in this 
belief. But she was not left long in suspense, for 
the girl told her in a few words what had passed ; 
at least she gave Miss Russel to understand that 
Vaughan had proposed to her, and that she had 
refused him. But she did not, we may be sure, 
repeat the words he had spoken. 

“And may I ask,” said Miss Russel, almost 
severely, “why you refused him? Surely it was 
not from coquetry, for I think you are incapable 
of trifling with a man’s feelings in that way, and 
I am sure you care for him.”’ 

‘He thinks I do not,” returned Rachel, with 
an averted face. “ Oh, granny! I let bim think 
so. How could I marry him? Remember poor 
Ada. Think of——” 

‘I think you have behaved very badly,’’ inter- 
rupted Miss Russel, with an amount of asperity 
in her voice which Rachel had never heard before ; 
but her sympathies were all with :the rejected 
lover at the moment; then, seeing the tears in 
Rachel’s beautiful eyes, she relented a little, and 
added, “ There, don’t cry, dear ; I believe I spoke 
crossly, and 1 am sure you did what you thought 
right, but 1 should have been so pleased to see 
him happy; he is a noble young fellow.” 

“Ah!” said Rachel, ‘if you knew how noble! 
and he he thinks I am a block of marble—I know 
he does,” 

“‘ He probably thinks that you are in love with 
that Mr. Fairtax,” replied Miss Russel, with a 
slight return to severity, “ and if he does, it can- 
not be helped. I cannot make the slightest move 
in the matter. Indeed I do not see how I could. 
Young ladies do not generally let men know that 
they are sorry for having said ‘ No’— perhaps you 
are not sorry? However, you have made your 
choice, and you must abide by it.” 

‘I know it; I am ready to do so,’’ answered 
poor Rachel, sorrowfully; for now that Miss 
Russel had so sternly declared her intention of not 
interfering, she knew she had been looking forward 
to her mediation to undo that which she was ready 
to affirm she was not sorry for having done. “] 
know it,” she repeated; “if you had said 
you were going to speak to Mr. Vaughan, | 
must have asked you not to do so—but won't 
you—” and she took Miss Russel’s hand implor- 
ingly—* won’t you sometimes tell me how he is P”’ 

“Oh, yes, I shall tell you all I hear about him 
with pleasure ; but you do not expect to hear, | 
suppose, that he is pining away on your account ?”’ 
—I think Rachel did expect to hear news of that 
nature concerning him—* because I am sure he 
will have the good sense to forget all about you 
as soon as possible. I dare say we shall hear of 
his marriage to some one before six months.” 
Miss Russel had not much faith evidently in the 
constancy of man—“ Miss Fairfax, perhaps—she 
will not refuse him.” 

“Ok, I hope he will not marry Her,’’ cried 
Rachel, almost spitefully. She could not have given 
any good reason for not wishing Miss Fairtax to 
become Mrs. Henry Vaughan, but then Harry had 
flirted before her face with Julia, so that a mar- 
riage with her was a possibility, while all the 
other “ somebodies ” were vague uurealities. We 
are always more jealous of the rivals whom we 
have seen than of the rivals we have only heard of. 

“] think she would make a charming wife for 
him,” replied Miss Russel, taking up her muff, 
“* very suitable in every way ; and now I must go.” 

They kissed one another, but it was a cold 
embrace, and poor Rachel felt that all the joys of 
her life were going out very quickly, one after an- 
other. But before Miss Russel had reached the 
hall ber heart smote her, and she felt that she had 
been unkind to her favorite; so running back to the 
little drawing-room, she had Rachel in her arms 
before that young lady had time to dry the tears 
which were falling very fast, in spite of heroic 
efforts to keep back. 

“God bless you, my brave child,” were the 
comforting al Miss Russel said; “ you have 
acted nobly and unselfishly, and you must not 
mind my crossness ; good-by, and write to me very 
often.” 
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And so they parted again, and Rachel felt that 
the world was not quite so dark as it had seemed 
when her kind old friend’s frown had been added 
to her other woes; and although she knew that 
Miss Russel would not mediate between Vaughan 
and herself, still the prospect of that marriage 
between him and Miss Fairfax did not seem quite 
so certain as it had done five minutes before. 


CHAPTER X. 


ROM that day the change in Rachel's life was 
complete. She knew that nothing could now 
happen to make it different to what it was, and it 
seemed to her one great blank. She did not allow 
herself to look back, the future she shrank from, 
and the present was made up of little things, 
never-ending irksome little duties, which appeared 
to crowd upon her more and more every day, and 
to be thrown upon her as a matter of course, and 
from which no one appeared to derive any benefit. 
She went through these duties with a dead, dull 
apathy for which she absolutely hated herselt ; 
but it was astonishing how soon she began to run 
in a steady settled groove, out of which any 
change was harder to bear than even the miserable 
routine, Fortunately for herself, however, she had 
not to bear that great aggravation of all house- 
hold ills, the pressing need of money. Within a 
few days of Miss Russel’s return to W—— 
Rachel received a formal-looking document con- 
taining, with an explanatory letter from Miss 
Conway’s lawyer, a check for twenty-five pounds, 
and a similar sum would, she was informed, be 
forwarded to her every three months, by her aunt’s 
command, 

Miss Conway was, in her own way, very fond of 
Rachel, and upon learning the girl's determination 
not to abandon her father, she decided upon giving 
her a hundred a year. Her niece’s education, dress, 
amusements, etc., etc., the old lady calculated had 
always cost about that sum yearly, and therefore 
she should have it still, 

Rachel was truly grateful for the gift. It 
enabled her to get many little luxuries for her 
father and sister, which they, especially the latter, 
needed, and she wrote to thank her aunt most 
gratefully. But the old lady, although she cried 
over the letter, did not answer it. ‘The first and 
second instalments of her allowance had come 
most opportunely, for Ada’s feverish attacks 
changed to a regular low fever, which kept her 
prostrate for a long time, and which made her so 
weak that but for care and nourishment she must 
have died. 

But although on the whole tolerably contented 
with her lot, and resigned to her fate, there were 
days when an evil spirit almost as dark as that 
which David’s skillful fingers charmed away from 
King Saul, troubled her sorely, and gave to her 
dark eyes an expression not quite pleasant to see, 
and a sharpness to her sweet voice not quite 
pleasant to hear. She would speak crossly to the 
willing and hard-worked servant, who would do 
almost anything for ‘* Miss Rachel’’—she would 
be impatient with her father, feeling tempted to 
fling his pipe into the fireplace, and to overturn his 
mug of beer. She hated the sound of the pupils 
taking their lessons in the drawing-room, and 
would spitefully hope that they might get well 
scolded. She would listen in grim silence to 
her sister’s often expressed wants, and attend to 
them with badly suppressed impatience, and then 
perhaps she would catch a glimpse of her own 
face in the glass, flushed and rather sour-looking, 
and, horrified at the sight, she would rush away 
to her own little room to ery bitter tears of re- 
pentance, even while she still longed passionately 
tor her old life again. 

And so weeks went on into months, May was 
past, June was nearly over, and Ada Scotelli was 
at last pronounced convalescent. When she began 
to mend, she gained strength rapidly, and her soft, 
but somewhat insipid beauty returned in all its 
former freshness. 

One lovely afternoon Rachel hired an open car- 
riage, and took her for a drive in the Park, Ada 
had longed intensely for the treat, and with the 
genuine unselfishness of her nature Rachel deter- 
mined to gratify her. Ada lay back in the little 
phaeton, wrapped in a warm shawl, too languid 
to speak much, but drinking in with “ag 44 the 
genial breeze which fanned a faint color into her 
pale cheeks. Rachel, too, felt invigorated ; it was 
so very long since she had seen anything approach- 
ing to brightness or gayety, that she thoroughly 
enjoyed the sight of the gay dresses, and the 
groups of graceful women, who, with their cav- 
aliers were cantering up and down the ride. 

Of course she thought how enjoyable a gallop 
there would be with Atm by her side, and equally 
of course she decided that among the many gen- 
tlemen within her view, there was not one to be 
compared to him. ‘They had got their carriage 
drawn up as close as possible to the rails at Hyde 
Park corner, and there they sat watching the 
ever changing groups, and listening to the sounds 
of merry voices and laughter. Suddenly Rachel, 
who was absorbed in her own thoughts, felt her 
hand grasped tightly, and heard her sister say in 
a hurried whisper, ‘ Rachel! Rachel, take me 
away. He is here, look, close to us. I see him.” 

“ Whom do you mean, dear? Don’t be fright- 
ened,” and Rachel held the fluttering little hand— 
“ tell me who it is ?”” 

“Oh, don’t you know?” there was a ring of 
acute mental agony in Ada’s voice which attracted 
the attention of a gentleman, one of a group of 
three, who were standing talking together at the 
rails close by. He turned, and Rachel recognized 
Fairfax. But his eyes went at once from her to 
her companion, and he started forward with a 
deep flush upon his face, and even as his hand was 
upon the door of the carriage, Rachel had given 
the order to drive on in a clear, ringing voice, and 
Fairfax again caught her glance for a moment as 
she did so. There was a world of indignation, 
scorn, and loathing in it, beneath which he actu- 
ally cowered for an instant, but the next he had 
fallen back into his place, and had quietly resumed 
his interrupted conversation. It was a matter of 
but slight importance to him now that Rachel Scott 
at last knew him for the betrayer of her sister. 

Ada’s eyes were closed, and Rachel feared that 
she had fainted, but after a while, when they were 
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driving rapidly through the streets towards home, 
she sat up and said. ‘Oh, Rachel! did he see 
mer 

“ Yes,’’ replied Rachel, quietly. ‘Tell me, 

Ada,’’ she added, after a pause, “ by what name 
did you know that man? You remember I never 

heard any name mentioned.” 

“ Villiers,” answered Ada; “ Reginald Villiers— 
why do you ask ?” 

“His real name is Reginald Fairfax,’ replied 
Rachel ; “he is Lord Wimburne’s eldest son.”’ 

“You know bim, then ?” 

“T have that honor! I met him last year at 
his father’s place at W ly 

“Oh! Rachel, how bitterly you speak.” 

And that was all that passed. The sisters never 
again alluded to that chance meeting in the Park ; 
but that either of them could ever forget it was 
wholly impossible, and yet Rachel could hardly 
allow herself to think of Fairfax. She had dis- 
liked and despised him thoroughly since the affair 
of the ring, but the conviction of which she could 
not divest herself, that he had made love to her, 
knowing that her sister was living with him under 
the name of Mrs. Villiers, caused her to look 
upon him with a feeling of downright abhorrence. 
That any man could be so wicked, so utterly with- 
out principle, passed her comprehension. What, 
then, would her sentiments have been regarding 
him had she known that he had actually deter- 
mined to make her his wife, while Ada was still 
living under his protection at Richmond? it was 
one of those cases in which ignorance is bliss, 
indeed. 

From that memorable afternoon the position 
of the sisters towards each other underwent a 
complete change. I have betore explained the 
difficulty Rachel found in realizing the disgrace 
which attached to Ada, but from the moment she 
discovered that Fairfax was the man who had 
wrought that disgracey it came home to her in all 
its power. She could not look at Ada without 
thinking of the man who had doubtless used all 
the fascinations of which he was so subtle a mas- 
ter to lure her to her ruin. She seemed to see 
so plainly the weak points in Ada's character, 
upon which he had worked. She thought of his 
pecs when he had succeeded, and she found it 
very hard not to allow any tinge of dislike to 
mingle with the pity she felt for the unhappy girl 
who had so loved and trusted, and been so cruelly 
betrayed. She tried to make excuses for her, by 
remembering how she had herself been deceived 
by him, but it would not do; the real tangible 
fact of Ada’s shameful connection with the man 
who had so nearly won her own heart remained 
ever present, and she hated herself for shrinking 
from the kiss which poor Ada so often bestowed 
upon her in thanks for some slight service. 

And then, too there was a marked alteration 
in Ada herself. That passing glimpse of Fairfax, 
handsome and captivating as he had ever been, 
shivered at a stroke the work of the past months, 
and changed wild self-upbraidings into vain re- 
grets, and she felt that, although she had volun- 
tarily given up her lover when he had refused to 
make her his wife—although she hated him for 
his deception, and for the taunting words with 
which he had thrown her position in her teeth, 
that she still loved him for himself, and that life 
without him was a very barren and worthless thing. 

And so the weeks passed on, and Vaughar. sat 
upon his heel on the rough shingle at Hythe, and 
learned many things about a rifle which he had 
never learned before, and tried very hard to forget 
a fair face, lighted with brilliant violet eyes ; and 
Rachel lived on, enduring the heat of London as 
best she could, and tried very hard to forget a bright, 
honest face, with eloquent laughing eyes; and Ada 
lived on beside her, yet far apart in thoughts, and 
words and works. She was in perfect health now, 
and very unlike theshy, gentle girl, for whom Fair- 
fax had watched and waited in the Park two 
years before. ‘The sentiments she had learned 
from him, the books he had given her to read, 
were bearing fruit now, and she daily became 
more and more hard, cynical and unwomanly, 
She and Rachel had nothing in common, and it 
was a positive relief to the latter when, at the 
end of the Summer vacation, Ada announced that 
she had applied tor and got the situation of Eng- 
lish governess in a school in Paris. 

And thither she departed in excellent spirits 
me was so glad to escape from the humdrum, 

ull life she led at her father’s), and with her 
wardrobe replenished out of Rachel’s purse, for 
the girl had given her every pretty and useful 
thing she could afford, to atone to herself for the 
secret pleasure she felt at her departure. 

Ada never returned to England, and she is at 
present mistress of the school which she entered 
as an English teacher. She has grown very large 
and very handsome, and more than one—more 
than a dozen rich and well-to-do Frenchmen 
would be but too happy if Mademoiselle Scotelli 
would consent to become Madame de ; but 
Mademoiselle Scotelli dismisses them all, and they 
never guess that she had conjugated the seek 
Aimer in all its moods and tenses before she had 
crossed the Straits of Dover. 

And then began for Rachel and her father a 
mew phase of existence, and a phase which the 
former endeavored to believe was all she could 
desire; but in vain. It seemed, as the days slipped 
by in never-varying monotony, that she was slip- 
ping with them further and further from the old 
friends and associations. Her lite at dear old 
W—— was now almost like a dream; there were 
times when she could with difficulty believe she 
had ever lived in the old cathedral city with con- 
genial friends and companions round her. 

(To be cont:nued.) 














OUR NEW MINISTER TO GERMANY. 
GRAND DEMONSTRATION IN HONOR 
OF BAYARD TAYLOR, 


HE time since the nomination of Bayard Taylor 

to be United States Minister has been to him 

one round of the heartiest felicitation. There has 
been a general desire upon the part of the public, 
scholars, German citizens and leaders in diplomacy, 
olitics and letters, to render to him unusual honor. 
jad time permitted him to make a tour of the 
United States before his departure for Berlin, his 


A 


entire route would have been the scene of sincere 
and liberal ovations. He is a cosmopolitan in the 
| broadest sense of the word; the thinking public 
all lands view him with an air of familiarity, and it 
is doubtiul if any contemporary citizen of the United 
States enjoys a fame more lasting and universal 
than his. 

The clubs had dined and congratulated him, the 
people of his birthplace had forced him to give 
them a day of his time for the same object; and 
then, on the evening of Thursday, April 4th, in the 
great dining-hall of Delmonico’s, nearly two hundred 
and fifty of the most distinguished gentlemen, re- 
presenting every honorable walk in lite, assembled 
to give him a farewell. It was a leave-taking such 

|} as has rarely marked the departure of one of our 
| own citizens—hearty in expression, deep in fervor, 
and deliciously informal. 

Delmonico’s dining-hall on the second floor pre 
sented a very attractive appearance. Over the dais 
at the south end of the room were draped the colors 
of America and Germany, while in the cent®e were 
the American eagle and shield. Atthe opposite end 
of the room were hung the national colors, bearing 
a large monogram of the initials of the guest of the 
evening in blue and white. Overit was the German 
coat-of-arms, while at either side were the shields 
of the two countries. Similar decorations adorned 
the band-stand. Festoons of red, white and blue 
hung from the ceiling, and radiated to the diflerent 
chandeliers. The guests were ranged at six tables; 
one upon the dais, the other five extending from it 
down the room, 

The tables were elaborately adorned with flowers, 
and each bore a large emblematic piece. Upon the 
dais-table were the arms of the United States and 
Germany, and upon the others the following pieces, 
with their respective legends : 


Combat of Lars and Per. 
‘WHEN THOSE TWO BACKWARD STEPPED, ALL SAW 
THE FLASH 
OF KNIVES, THE LIFT OF ARMS, THE INSTANT 
CLINCH 
OF HANDS THAT HELD, AND HANDS THAT STROVE 
TO STRIKE.”’ 
Bedouin Song. 


‘* FROM THE DESERT I COME TO THEE 
ON A STALLION SHOD WITH FIRE.”’ 


The Old Pennsylvania Farmer. 
‘I'm GLAD I BUILT THIS SOUTHERN PORCH; MY 
CHAIR SEEMS EASIER HERE: 
I HAVEN'T SEEN AS FINE A SPRING THIS FIVE- 
AND-TWENTY YEAR.” 
The Quaker Widow. 
‘(THEE FINDS ME IN THE GARDEN, HANNAH.’ 
The Song of the Camp. 
‘THEY SANG OF LOVE AND NOT OF FAME, 
ForGOoT Was BRITAIN’S GLORY ; 
EACH HEART RECALLED A DIFFERENT NAME, 
BUT ALL SANG ‘ANNIE LAURIE.’ ” 


The venerable William Cullen Bryant, happy as a 
maiden with her first love, presided over the ban- 
quet and the subsequent congratulations, occupying 
a chair at the dais-table. 

When the coffee and cigars had been served after 
a remarkably good dinner, Mr. Bryant arose and 
opened the intellectual part of the entertainment 
with a happy speech, in which he spoke of the uni- 
versal appliuse with which Mr. Taylor's appoint- 
ment had been received throughout the country, 
and sketched various of the poets and littérateurs 
who had made a success in diplomacy. 

When Mr. Taylor rose to respond, the company 
stood up, and the hall rang with cheer after cheer, 
until the band restored equanimity by playing 
‘* Hail to the Chief.’’ As the last note faded away 
Mr. Taylor bowed and proceeded to deliver the {ol- 
lowing reply: 

‘Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN: You will par- 

don me for saying that the magnitude of the honor 
you confer upon me increases, in the same propor 
lion, the test of my capacity to deserve it. I am 
confronted before leaving home by the most diffi- 
cult of all diplomatic tasks, If I should try to ex- 
press what I feel on being thus accepted as a 
member of that illustrious company which begins 
with Homer and counts Bryant among its noble 
masters, | might displease the politici ns; if 1 dwell 
too much on the official honor which you all wel- 
come to-night, I may fail to satisfy my literary 
brethren. 1 can only say that the beam is level, 
because each scale is filled and heaped with all 
that it can hold. But you are too trank and generous 
for diplomacy, and I dare not use the dialect of 
diplomacy in responding. Let me be equally frank 
and declare how more than honored, how glad and 
happy I am, that this God-speed comes not from 
any party or special class of men, but from the 
united activity and enterprise and intelligence— the 
scientific, artistic, and spiritual aspiration—ot this 
great city. I do not go abroad as a representative 
of a party, but of the Government and the entire 
people ot the United States. I shall not ask of any 
one who comes to me for such assistance or infor- 
mation as 1 may be able to render more than the 
simple question, ‘Are you an American citizen ?” 
So far as the duties of my position are concerned, 
1 hope to discharge them faithfully and satistac- 
torily. 1 am accredited to a Court with which our 
Government has never had other than friendly 
relations, and cannot anticipate any other; and if 
ai important question should arise requiring the 
decision of a wiser judgment than mine, I am able 
to communicate instantly with the head of the De- 
partment of State, who, more than any other living 
statesman, has labored to substitute peaceful arbi- 
tration for war in settling disputes between nations, 
I may, therefore, without undue estimation of self, 
look forward calmly and confidently to my coming 
duties. I fcel that I may also claim the right, this 
evening, to magnify mine office. I cannot agree 
with those of our legislators who seem willing to 
return to the practices of semi-civilized races in the 
earlier ages of the world, and abolish all permanent 
diplomatic representation abroad. I prefer to re- 
cognize the increased and ever-increasing impor- 
tance given to such posts by the growth and nearer 
intercourse of all nations. It isa mistake to sup- 
pose that a Minister is merely a political represen- 
tative, whose duties cease when he has negotiated 
a treaty of commerce or defended the technical 
rights of his countrymen. Our age requires of him 
larger services than these. He ought also to be a 
permanent agent for the interchange of reciprocal 
and beneficent knowledge, making nations and 
races better acquainted with each other—an usher, 
to present the inleiligence, the invention, the pro- 
gressive energy of each land to the other—always 
on hand to correct mistaken views, to soften preju- 
dices, and to knit new bonds of sympathy. Finally, 
as a guest, privileged by the Government which 
receives him, because chosen by that which sends 
him, he must never forget that every one of his 
fellow-citizens is honored or dishonored, justly or 
unjustly judged, by the action of him who repre- 
sents the country! 

“If you think my conception of the position a 
worthy one, you lighten somewhat the burden of 
my gratitude to you; for I shall do my utmost to 
make that conception a reality. Let me also be- 
lieve that there is a real strength conferred by 
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friendship, that there is help in congratulation, and 

|} good omen in good-will! You have given me a 

farewell cup brimming over with unmingled cheer 

and sparkle. The only bitter drop in it comes from 
my own regret at parting, for a time, from s0 many 
true and noble-learted friends.”’ 

Mr. Taylor was followed, in turn, by Mayor Ely, 
Edwards Pierrepont, George H. Boker, Samuel D 
Babcock, George William Curtis, ‘‘ Mark Twain,” 
Charies Dudley Warner, Chief Justice Dvly, William 

| D. Howells, and Rev. Drs. Bellows, Rogers and 

Hitchcock. 
retary Evarts and Messrs. Whittier, Longfellow, 
Holmes, Aldrich, Fields, Bancroft Davis, John Bige- 
low, Edwin Booth, and many other gentlemen. 

Just as the guests were about to depart, it was 
announced that a large deputation of German citi- 
zens had assembled in the neighborhood, and 
wished to give Mr. Taylor a farewell serenade in 
the street on the north side of the building. The 
street was lighted with the glare of a calcium 
burner, and it was found that a brass band and 
about thirty members of the Vertreter der Abt 
Schiiler, together with a general assemblage that 
filled Twenty-sixth Street, from Fifth Avenue to 
Broadway, had gathered outside. The guests 
swarmed to the windows, and Mr. Taylor and a 
small party appeared upon the balcony as the 
band played one of Abt’s compositions. The sing- 
ing society followed with a vocal composition by 
Abt, and Carl Lahm’s * Waldenis am Keis,”’ with in- 
strumental accompaniment. As the music ceased, 
Captain Siebert, who stood beside Mr. ‘Taylor in 
the balcony, turned to him and presented him with 
a congratulatory and farewell address, arranged 
by Mr. Join M. Schmidt for the Vertreter Abt 
Schiller, and handsomely engrossed. Mr. Taylor 
received the address with a bow of thanks, and, 
turning to the assemblage in the street, responded 
to it in the German language, to the great delight 
of the serenaders, 

The address was received with warm applause. 
At its conclusion three cheers were given for Mr. 
Taylor by the singers and crowd in the street, and 
the cheers were echoed from the windows of Del- 
monico’s building. Bowing a farewell, Mr. Taylor 
withdrew, and soon after the dining party and sere- 
naders dispersed. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


An Alloy that can be Poured upon Steel and Iron. — 
It is convenient in practice to be able to combine steel 
or iron with brass, and thus be spared the labor of 
fastening by bolts and screws. In most cases the un- 
equal expansion of the metals throws many difficulties 
in the way ofa permanent combination, and the union on 
the surfaces is not intimate enough to secure per- 
manency. The following alloy, however, adheres firmly 
to iron and steel and can be recommended: 3 parts of 
tin, 83944 parts of copper, and 744 parts of zinc. The 
alloy is something between brass and bronze and 
possesses a good color. In preparing it the same pre- 
cautions must be observed as in making brass By sur- 
rounding iron with this alloy it will be protected from 
the action of sea water, 


A Journal of Forestry.—The preservation of forests 
has become such a vital question that societies have 
been formed for the promulgation of information on the 
subject, and a special journal has been started in Eng- 
land to afford a medium of communication with the 
public. Among the topics discussed we notice ‘ Cul- 
tural First Principles,’’ ‘‘Climate,’’ ‘Nature of the 
Soil,’? ‘Theoretical Considerations as to the Treat 
ment of the Soil,’’ »‘ Drainage,’’ etc. The growth of 
rushes, the wood-rush, the bog asphodel and mosses 
on the surface, are sure indications of the absolute 
uecessity of drainage. One number contains useful 
hints as to the preservation of timber for fencing or in 
damp underground constructions. The journal calls 
attention to the drying up of important agricultural 
lands by the removal of trees from the mountain sides 
rhe waste of timber is also earnestly deprecated. 


The American Geographical Society.—This society 
being more popular in its objects than an Academy of 
Sciences, is able to enlist the co operation of a large 
number of citizens, and it is now in a most flourishing 
condition. At the annual meeting in January, Chiet 
Justice Charles P. Daly was unanimously re-elacted 
President, and Mr. Francs A. Stout, Vice.President 
The society owns a building of its own, where there is a 
l brary and a large collection of maps, and to which the 
members resort as they would to a social club. Nearly 
every month public meetings are held at Chickering 
Hail to hear the reports of travelers who have re- 
turned from visiting distant lands. The society also 
publishes a bulletin containing much information in 
reference to recent geographical research. There ought 
to be in such a city as New York a membership of five 
thousand in the Geographical Society of persons in- 
terested in promoting a knowledge of our own and other 
countries. The society could then exert a powerful in- 
fluence in securing accurate surveys of our States and 
Territories, and also be able to fit out expeditions to 
parts of our country hitherto but little known. In the 
wake of such explorations always follow increased com- 
merce and emigration. 

Hydrophobia and Rabies.—There is a broad distinc- 
tion between bydrophobia in the human species and 
rabies in the lower animals. The term hydrophobia is 
often applied to both diseases, but rabies in a dog is an 
entirely different disease. It has been and still is a 
subject of dispute whether rabies can originate spontane- 
ously in the dog or must be communicated by inocula- 
tion. The weight of testimony appears to oppose the 
idea of spontaneous origin, although numerous cases 
have been cited where contact with a diseased animal 
appeared to be impossible. Rabies bas been ascribed to 
extreme heat of the weather, and it is thought by many 
to be especially likely to occur during the dog-days 
But statistics show that this is not the case, as the 
disease occurs at all seasons indifferently. The first 
symptoms of rabies usually consist in a change in the 
temper of the dog, which becomes sullen and snappisb, 
and which often bites those around it, even without any 
provocation. The appetite becomes capricious, food often 
being reiused andall kinds of rubbish swallowed, and the 
dog often utters dismal howls. It is in this stage that 
the dog wanders from home, apparently under the in- 
fluence of maniacal excitement, biting all dogs and 
human beings whom it happens to meet. It is to be 
noted that the dog does pot exhibit any of the dread of 
water which is such a painful symptom when the 
disease affects man. The whole course of madness in 
the dog is run in from fourto eight days, the majority of 
cases proving fatal about the fourth or filth day, If it 
be true that hydrophobia never occurs except {rom the 
contagion of a rabid animal, it follows that with the 
extinction of rabies the danger would necessarily dis 
appear. It is believed by Sir Thomas Watson that if all 
dogs were to be subjected to a quarantine of several 
months, the disease would die a natural death. The 
difficulty is, bowever, that in order to utterly eradicate 
the disease, we must include in the quarantine all cats, 
foxes and wolves, all of which animals have been 
known to communicate bydrophobia. Hydrophobia 
resembles diseases of the zymotic class, which, though 
always more or less prevalent, only occasionally pre- 
vail with epidemic intensity, The conditions required 
for the spread of the disease are sometimes more favor- 
able than at others) Unfortunately it is only rarely that 
we can do more than surmise what these special condi- 
tions really are, 








Letters of regret were read from Sec- | 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Henry Warp Beecuer will visit California in 
the Summer. 


M. Lamy, tbe distinguished chemist and dis- 
overer of the metal thallium, died recently in Paris 

Dean Sranuey is slowly improving in health, 
though he is as yet unable to take purt in any public 
duty. The Queen frequently inquires alter his health 


Many years ago Congress gave the widow of 
President Tyler the franking privilege, and she uses it 
to this day. 


Dr. Perry, of Exeter, N. Y., now over ninety, 
is one of those who rode down the Hudson with Robert 
Fulton on his first steamer 


GARIBALDI has just lost his granddaughter 
Anita, aged twelve. Her grandmother was the first 
wile of the illustrious patriot, and died in 1849 


Poor Prevost-Paradol’s daughter, Lucey, is dead, 
only a few weeks after her brother’s suicide. As the 
only remaining child is a nun, the family is extinct 


Tue great philosopher, Immanuel Kant, is to 
have a monument at Konigsberg. The city authorities 
head the list of donors with a subscription of $1,000 


Rumors of a matrimonial alliance between the 
Duke of Aosta, ex-King of Spain and brother of King 
Humbert, and the Princess Colonna, have been in circu 
lation at Rome. 


Mvcu of the late Brigham Young’s personal 
property was recently sold by auction at Salt Lake. 
His gold watch brought $900, the guardchain $300, 
and his spectacles were sold for a fabulous amount. 


Tue Duke of Sutherland, who owns over a 
million of acres in Scotland, has obtained leave, his 
heir consenting, to disentail his estates in that country. 
They have been in the family five or six centuries. 


a : aerate 

Tue income of the ex-Empress Eugénie is about 
$250,000 per annum, and she Is the owner of the Cam- 
den House, Chiselhurst, England. Her ex-Majesty is 
very stout. In dress she effects the simplicity of Vic- 
toria 


Joun B. Goveu said, at the close of a recent 
lecture, that he intended to go to London to deliver 
thirty lectures in June, after which he would go to 
some country where the English language is not spoken, 
and there he meant to rest. 


Lavy Burperr-Courts is negotiating for land 
in Osnaburgh Street, London, on which she intends to 
erect lodgings for the poor, capable of accommodating 
10,000 persons, at a maximum rent of four shillings 
sixpence weekly for domicile, 


Tue Emperor of Japan has established an Or- 
der of Merit, and is sending around decorations of the 
second and third class with a lavish hand.. The first 
class is reserved for very eminent merit, and it has just 
been bestowed on the Emperor of Russia. 


Tue Khedive of Egypt will soon marry a 
daughter of Khalili Sherif Pasha, one of his relatives, 
with whom he has hitherto not been on good terms 
The Khedive made the lady’s acquaintance at Cairo, 
whither she had come to settle financial matters, 


Cuaries Epwarp Vincent has been appointed 
superintendent of the great detective department of 
Scotland, London. He is a remarkable man, having 
been called to both the English and French Bars, speaks 
thirteen languages, and has written a number of impor- 
tant military works. 


Mr. Tennyson is said to be engaged upon a 
new historical drama, which will complete the trilogy 
of dramas upon great characters and events in English 
history which the Poet Laureate originally contem 
plated, and of which two, “ Queen Mary ”’ and +‘ Har. 
old,’* have already appeared. 


Tue Baroness Adolphe de Rothschild has just 
bougut for $70,000 two groups in bronze, discovered in 
ap old Venetian palace, and attributed to Michac! An- 
gelo. Each of them represents a panther, on which is 
leaning a grace‘ul figure of either a satyr or a faun. 
They are to be shown at the Paris Exhibition. 


Mr. Larkin J. Meape’s design for a memorial 
monument to Senator Morton presents a shalt rising 
from a base and sub-base, and supporting, at the height 
of 115 feet, a figure of the dead Senator in heroic size. 
He is represented in the attitude of speaking. The 
cost of a monument executed alter this plan is esti- 
mated at $100,000. 


Apert E, Cuvurcn, Professor of Mathematics, 
died suddenly at West Point, March 30th, He held the 
position for forty years, and during that time published 
several mathematical books, which are used in the best 
colleges throughout the country. Professor Church 
was appointed a cadet from Cincinnati, and graduated 
at the head of his class in 1828. 


Prince Lovis, the son of Napoleon III., has 
just entered ou his twenty-third year. He cannot ex- 
actly be called Prince Imperial, for there is no French 
Emperor It is said that an understanding was arrived 
at long since with the British Court, and with the full 
consent of the Empress Eugénie, that the son of! the 
late Emperor should be called, as his father was in his 
early exile, Prince Louis Napoleon. 


Dr. C. B. Eppy, of Finchville, Ky., nas re- 
cently imported from Canada a drove of choice Berk- 
shire hogs, and has erected a home for them of great 
grandeur. The building is made of heavy stone, and 
through it runs a hallway 600 feet long, traversed by a 
rippling stream of water. Perfect light, ventilation 
and other essentials to porcine comfort have been se 
cured, and the entire establishment cost $20,000. 


Mresa, King of Uganda, whom Speke found a 
bloody savage and Stanley left an inchoate Christian, is 
learning to read and write English, and very anxious to 
get instruction in geography, botany and mineralogy. 
Ao English missionary, Rev. C, T. Wilson, has been 
preaching there, and Lieutenant Smith, of the Nyanza 
mission, teaches Mtesa. It all has to be done in public, 
and the King does not get on very fast. Recently, 
Smith found him teaching a number of small boys the 
letters he had already learned, for Mtesa wants to per- 
sonally impart the pew knowledge to his people 


GortscHakorr is eighty years old, the richest 
man in Russia, and is considered the most agreeable 
diplomatist in Europe. One reason for his success is 
ascribed to the fact that he is not required to make 
speeches to the country. The Pall Mall Gazetie saya 
he talks slowly, writes grandiloquently and gives high- 
minded reasons for everything he advises or does. 
Persons who might have expected him to explain some 
tortuous piece of policy on cynical grounds are stag- 
gered by his semblance of perfect good faith, and by 
the reassuring promises which he makes in a tone of 
stately gentleness, to which his venerable appearance 
gives the stamp of wisdom and truth. His strength ie 
patience; his talent lies in seizing opportunities the 
moment they arrive; and these opportunities come 
through the simplicity of the foreigners who trust him, 
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SOUTH CABOLINA.— GOVERNOR WADE HAMPTON INDORSING THE POLICY OF PRESIDENT HAYES AT A MEETING AT ANDERSON COURT HOUSE, MARCH 27TH.— FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY J. 8. BROADANNY, 
GREENVILLE, &. C.—SEE PAGE 111, 
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FRANK LESLIE’S 


PENNSYLVANIA.— PRESIDENT HAYES ATTENDING THE LAUNCH OF THE STEAMSHIP ‘‘ CITY OF PARA,”’ OF 


WINE-MAKING AT HAMMONDSPORT, 
NEW YORK, 

TE illustrate this week one of the most interest- 
W ing processes in the manufacture of wine, as 
conducted by the Urbana Wine Company, of Ham- 
mondsport, near Bath, N. Y. After lying for nearly 
two years with its head downward, each bottle 
collects in its neck a deposit of sediment, which 
must be discharged before the wine can be pre- 
pared for market. ‘This is done as shown in the 
picture, and by skilled workmen, with rapidity and 


HOLLAND.— HON, JAMES BIRNEY, OF KENTUCKY, UNITED STATES MINISTER 
AT THE HAGUE. 


dexterity, so that the contents of the bottle are 
neither lost nor agitated. After the removal of the 
sediment, the remaining processes are simple and 
readily performed. 

The Urbana Wines have been before the public 
for many years, and have attained a national reputa- 
tion for sterling excellence. In all co.npetitions, at 
Vienna and Philadelphia, in rivalry wi the world, 
andat many State and minor exhibitions, it has uni- 
formly taken first honors, The enterprise at Ham. 











mondsport is conducted on a large and substantial 
scale, employing abundant capital and the best 
business and professional ability. Five hundred acres 
are planted with vines from which the grapes are 
obtained, and the most complete and perfect facili- 
ties, in the way of machinery, vaults of vast 
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THE NEW STEAM PACKET LINE TO BRAZIL, AT ROACH’S SULPYARD, CHESTER, APRIL 6TH.— SEE PAGE 118. 


capacity, and skilled labor, are constantly em- 
| 


ployed. The General Superintendent of the Com- 
pany is Mr. A. J. Switzer, who directs affairs at 
Hammondsport, and in this city the business is well 
managed by Mr. Dan B. Hopkins, at 88 Chambers 
Street. The Urbana Wines have gained their high 
standing by many 
years of practical tests 
in the markets and on 
the tables, and will 
hold it by substantial 
merit. Climate, soil 
and all which enters 
into their production 
are similar, in many 
respects superior, to 
those employed in the 
foreign wine industry, 
and as a consequence 
the Urbana Wines 

ield the palm to none 
in this or any other 
country. 


HON. J. BIRNEY, 


U. S. MINISTER TO 


HOLLAND. 


HE Hon. James 
Birney, United 
Minister at The Hague, 
is a native of Danville, 
Ky. His father was 
James G. Birney, can- 
didate for the Presi- 
dency in 1844, He 
pursued a collegiate 
course at Centre Col- 
lege, Kentucky, and 
Miama_ University, 
Ohio, and alter gra- 
duating from the latter 
institution he was en- 
gaged by its trustees 
as Professor of the 
Greek and Latin lan- 
guages. Subsequently 
he attended the lec- 
tures of the Law School 
at Yale College, and 
entered upon the prac- 
tice of law in Cincin- 
nati. Removing to Mi- 
chigan, he soon became 
engaged in the politics 
of that State, and, after 
holding several minor 
offices, he was elected 
District-Attorney. 
From this position he was elected, successively, 
State Senator, Lieutenant-Governor, Circuit Judge, 
and a member of the Constitutional Convention. 
From 1872 to 1876 he served as a Commissioner of 
the Centennial Exhibition from Michigan. While hold- 
ing this office he was nominated to be United States 
Minister to Holland, and was promptly confirmed 
by the Senate. In March, 1876, ~ reached his post, 
and, besides discharging his duties as American re- 
presertative, he has devoted much time to negotia- 








tions to avert war between Hollana and Venezuela. | 
In June last he was presented to Queen Victoria 
on the occasion of Her Majesty’s reception ot | 
General Grant. 





DESTRUCTION OF SEWER GASES, 


7 HILE the malignant influences of sewer poison 

is engaging the attention of scientists and the | 
people generally the world over, 
the contrivance of Dr. 8. J. Cor- 
bett, of Los Angelos, Cal., to 
ventilate and purify the sewers 
is worthy of serious consideration. 
He proposes to utilize the ordinary 
gas-lamps for this purpose, by 
having them connected not only 
with the gas mains but the sewers. 
A cap is arranged which simul- 
taneously turns on both sewer ani 
illuminating gases. The flame 
establishes a suction which attracts 
the sewer-gas to the jet, thus 
insuring the destruction of the 
germs of disease by combustion. 
At the same time the suction 
causes an uninterrupted and 
thorough ventilation of the sewers 
and contributing drain pipes. To 
each street-lamp is attached a 
tube about two and a half inches 
in diameter passing from the top 
of the sewer to the gas jet. The 
moment the gas is lighted the jet 
acts as an air-pump, drawing the 
noxious gas out of the sewer. 
Not only are the sewers thoroughly 
ventilated, but every disease germ 
and every germ of whatever nature 
which passes through these tubes 
is breught in contact with the 


devices to keep the gas in the pipes, or to drive it 
from the closets and bath-rooms into the street 
mains. If Dr. Corbett’s plan should be extensively 
adopted, there would be little use for these air-ight 
traps; indeed, as the sewer-gas is drawn out by 
suction, and then burned in the flame of the street- 
lamp, the old-fashioned traps might be the best, as 
affording assistance to the suction. The subject is 
one of great value at the present moment, when 
building operations are being resumed in our large 





flame of the gas-jet and destroyed. 
Sewer gas—per se—does not kill 
people or cause disease, but the 





disease germs which it carries are 
what produce fatal results. 

Dr. Corbett claims that if the 
sewers are thoroughly ventilated 
once in twenty-four hours, and 
the gases and their germs de- 
stroyed, as can surely be accom- 
—— by this method, the air of 
ouses and streets will never be 
contaminated by sewer-gas, be- 
cause there will not be time during 
the day for sufficient gas to be 
generated to cause the least 
pressure. In very bad districts, in 





| \\Saeas 


each block, a larger pipe could N) 
be used, with two or more gas jets, 
but he does not think this would 
ever be necessary. His idea is a 
very suggestive one, because the 
principal study of late has been to 
devise a plan for so improving 
the traps in buildings as to prevent 
the entrance into apartments of 
gas that there finds its only es- 
eape from the sewers, While 
the variety of those plans now in 
operation will answer the purpose 
to a greater or less degree, none 
of them have been conceived 
with the idea of eliminating or de- 
stroying the gas, all being merely 


FIRE. . 





CALIFORNIA.— DR, 8. J. CORBETT’S SYSTEM FOR DESTROYING 


SEWER-GAS, 
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and sanitary authorities are exercising com 
mendable interest in behalf of a thorough system 


of hy) giene. 





cities, 


LAUNCH OF THE “CITY OF PARA.” 
HE steamship City of Para 
United States and Brazil Mail Steamship Com- 
pany’s Line, was successfully launched on Satur- 
day, April 6th, from the yard of Messrs. John 
Roach & Son, at Chester, Pa. The event was dis- 
tinguished by the presence of President Hayes, 
Secretaries Thompson, Schurz and McCrary, many 
of the leading members of both Houses of Con- 
gress, of the diplomatic corps at Washington, 
and large delegations, representing the commercial 
and shipping interests of New York, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. The entire city of Chester and the 
country around made the occasion a holiday, and 


it is estimated that the launch was witnessed by | 


not less than twenty thousand people. The Presi- 
dential party, with the greater part of the 
Washington guests, were given positions on the 
sister ship of the Para, the City of Rio de 
Janeiro, launched a few weeks since, and from 
which a perfect and unobstructed view of the 
launch was obtained. The progress on the latter 
steamship has been marvelous, and it is evident 
that she wil be fully completed jand equipped by 
the time ot her departure irom New York, May 
4th. After the launch, which went off with 
great eclat amid the cheers of the people, the 
screamings of steam-whistles, and the roar of can- 
non, @ lunch was served at whic: President Hayes 
publicly congratulated Mr. Roach on the success of 
the day, and expressed his earnest desire for the 
prosperity of the ships and success of the enter- 
prise. : ; 

The City of Para is essentially a duplicate of her 
sister ship, the City of Rio de Janeiro, and both 
are as near perfection in design, appliances, 
and appointments, as the best skill and largest 
experience can attain. They register 3,500 
tons; their engines are 2,500 horse-power, their 
coal capacity 1,400 tons, sufficieut for the round 


trip; and their passenger accommodations for 
100 first-class and 400 steerage. A speed of 
144% knots per hour will be attainable, and 


the trip from New York to Rio will be made in 
twenty days. ‘Throughout the ships all the latest 
appliances for satety and comfort will be lavishly 
employed, while the grand saloons and dining- 
rooms and social halls wiil be finished and fitted up 
with elegance surpassed by no similar apartments 
afloat or ashore. The line is established by the 
Messrs. Roach & Son as an individual enter 
prise. Under a stringent contract with the 
Brazilian Government, obtained alter the most vig- 
orous opposition from the English interests, which 
now monopolize the South American trade, it will 
open a new and most promising field to the 
commerce aud export trade of the United States. 
The contract runs for ten years from May Ist, 
and gives the ships $150,000 annually tor mail 
service. Mr. Roach’s enterprise has already at- 
tracted much attention among the merchants 
and exporters of the Atlanticjcoast cities, and the 
indications for business by the new line, and with 
the countries with which it will bring us into direct 
ccmmunication, are auspicious. The South Ameri- 
can field is in many respects the most extensive, 
inviting and eligible now open to our foreign com- 
merce, and, with the facilities which the Messrs. 
Roach offer, a vast and prosperous traffic may be 
estublished at au early day. 





JEWELS OF THE CROWN OF 
SCOTLAND, 

Ar Edinburgh, Scotland, some years since, the 
Jewels of the Crown were locked in a box, that box 
in another, and so on, until they were supposed to 
be burglar-proof. They were then locked up in the 
vault of the castle, there to remain for one hundred 
years, the keys being placed in a mortar and fired 
into the sea. Scarce fifty years passed by, and the 
modern lock-picker opens the vault and boxes with- 
out trouble. So the science of medicine, when 
studied with the aid of chemistry and the micro- 
scope, becomes plain and simple, and diseases that 
were regarded incurable a generation ago, now 
readily yield to remedies employed by the modern 
and progressive physician. A decade of years since, 
and women were taught to believe that their pecu- 
liar diseases and weaknesses were incurable; but 
now hundreds and thousands of once bedridden 
women in the United States will testify to the fact 
that Dr. Pierce’s Prescription has eflected their per- 
fect and permanent cure. 

ToLeDO, Ohio, Dec. 6th, 1876. 
Dr. R. V. Prerce, Buflalo, N. Y. 

Dear Sir—About five years since, my wife was 
taken sick, and though we employed the best phy- 
sicians in our city, yet she gradually grew worse, so 
that she was confined to the bed. Every remedy 1 
had tried, or could find, failed to cure or even give 
relief. At last 1 procured a bottle of your Favorite 
Prescription, and to my surprise it gave instant re- 
lief, and with a little perseverance, an entire cure 
was effected. 

Ever gratefully yours, 
____ Geo. BoDENMILLER. 


FUN. 


A SUNDAY-SCHOOL boy, upon being asked what 
made the Tower of Pisa lean, replied, “* Because of 
the famine in the land,” 

CATS can’t live at a greater elevation than 13,000 
feet above the level of the sea: but they thrive 
splendidly on a ridge-pole. 


FINE printing paper is now made from the white 
ends of asparagus. It will not be so unpleasant to 
eat one’s own words as it used to be. 


ONE sweetly solemn thought 
Comes to me o’er and o’er; 

I’ve bought me a gun with a two-ounce ball, 
For the “currency question” bore 


OUTSIDE the meetin’-house: Deacon Norwood (to 
Elder Tompkins)—“ Yes, sir; a man with hope and 
without no faith is just like a young man in a row- 
boat, who ain’t got only one oar, and rows round and 
round ina circle and don’t get nowhere.’’ Smail 
Boy (at a safe distance)—“ If he warn’t a darned fool, 
he’d scull.’’ 

THE five-year-old daughter of an Eighth Street 
family, the other day, stood watching her baby 
brother, who was making a great fuss over having 
his face washed. The little miss at length lost her 
patience, and stamping her tiny foot said: ‘* You 
think you have lots of trouble, but you don’t know 
anything about it. Wait till you’re big enough 
to get a lickin’ and then you'll see — won’t he, 
mamma ?”’ 

ANOTHER thirty days or so, 

And where the snow-bird pranks 
A dozen sons of Italy 

Will kerosene their cranks, 


And stirring up the innards 

Of that hurdy-gurdy thing, 
Insult the air of heaven 

With the lie of “Gentle Spring.”’ 


second of the new | 
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} Tue PLeasant VaLteY Wine Co., Hammonds 
port. N, Y., is the oldest and largest Wine Company 
they crushed 1,500 tons of grapes of the vintage of 
| 1874) in the State, and the only one who has ever 
| made a Champagne equal to the French. The Great 
| Western and Carte Blanche are the most popular in 
| America, for the reason that they are the best, 
always reliable, full of life, exquisite bouquet, and 
entirely natural, being a true Champagne fermented 
in the bottle. The Company’s products in, still 
Wines and Brandies have never been equaled by 
any other business concern in this country. Sold by 
| all first-class Wine and Grocery Houses. Depots, 
| 69 Fulton Street and 709 Broadway, New York. 


NaTuRAL CHAMPAGNES, in quality and flavor 
equal to the best imported, are only produced in 
California by Mgssrs 1. Lanpspercer & Co., of 
San Francisco. These Champagnes are entirely 
free from the Catawba flavor found in all New York 
| State, Missouri, and Ohio wines, and possess the 
| delicate grape flavors found only in the finer varie- 
ties of grapes of the milder climates ot California 
and France. The Champagnes of I. Landsberger 
& Co. were awarded at the American Institute Fair, 
last Fall, the ‘‘ Medal of Superiority ” over all com- 
petitors. We find in them the “ Eclipse” Exira 
Dry brand comparing favorably with Roederer, 
Carte Blanche, Pommery Sec, etc.; the ‘ Private 
Cuvee’’ equal to Heidsick, Hotel Brunswick or 
Goulet; the “ Dry,’’ a rival of Mumms and the 
Muscatel, surpassing the world-renowned Mosel 
Muscatel. They can be obtained from Park & 
Tilford and principal dealers throughout the United 
States, and Geo. Hamlin & Co., general agents, 
30 Warren Street, New York. 


McCase’s Picrortan History or THE WorRLD, 
published by the National Publishing Company, of 
Philadelphia, has many merits. !t is well planned, 
touching upon the really important men and events, 
both ancient and modern; is well written in clear 
and intelligent style, is handsomely illustrated by 
over 650 engravings, costing $25,000, and is printed 
and bound in a substantial and first-class manner. 
It contains a feature found in no other publication 
yet issued—a complete history of the recent war 
between Turkey and Russia, and is in all respects 
a thoroughly trustworthy and commendable work. 
Tie book agent would lose half his terrors and double 
his profits if restricted to works like the Pictorial 
History of the World. 





Tue Averill Paint Company, whose paint has be- 
come famous, both on account of its superior wear- 
ing properties and the convenient form in which 
it is manufactured—it being ready for use—has ob- 
tained a patent for an article called Calcicake, or 
Compressed Calcimine, designed for walls and ceil- 
ings. It is made in pound cakes, in a number of 
beautiful colors, and can be made ready for use in 
a few moments by the simple addition of hot water. 
It is certainly a very useful and economical article, 
and not the least advantage is the fact that it can 
be applied by any one. We would suggest to our 
readers that they send to the office of the Com- 
pany, 32 Burling Slip, New York, for a sample 
card. 





Readers ordering goods or mak- 
ing inquiries concerning articles 
advertised inthis paper will confer 
a favor by stating that they saw the 
advertisement in “ Frank Leslie’s 
Illustrated Newspaper.” 








The well-known Insurance and Loan Agency of J. J. 
Habrich & Co., No. 119 Broadway, will remove on the 
15th instant to their new and spacious offices, Nos. 165 
and 167 Broadway. 

Piano and Organ Playing at Sight.— 
Complete revolution in the study of Instrumental Music, 
Operas, Dancing Music, and Songs of the day played at 
once by any one, children, old, or young, Sent on receipt 
of 75 cents, by STENT & CO., 132 Nassau St., New York. 











CRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA 


Sold only in Packets labeled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., 


HOMCOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 
LONDON. 


At Reasonable Rates—Money on Life 
and Endowment Insurance Policies and Mortgages ; same 
bought ; insurance of all kinds effected with best com- 
panies. J. J. HABRICH & CO., 165 & 167 Broadway. 


Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 
Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier, 
Removes Pimples, Freckles, and all Skin Blemishes, and 
gives a clear, transparent complexion, while its natural- 
ness of operation is such that the use of acosmeticis not 
suspected, and is the only preparation that meets the 
wants of refined ladies who require a harmless and 
efficient beautifier, Invented by Dr. T. F. Gouraup, the 

celebrated Chemist. Sold by all Druggists. 
Mme. M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Proprietor, 
48 Bond Street, New York. 














Photographic Apparatus. Latest invention. Any 
body can operate it with perfect success. Com- 
plete outfits from $5 to $30. Chromo Photwu- 
graphy Outfits, $3. Heliograph, $2.50. Send 
stamp, for full information, to E. SACKMANN & CO., 
Manufacturers, 278 Pearl Street, New York. 


MISFIT CARPETS, 


Trademark copyrighted. 
ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY, AND INGRAIN, 
Alse Oilcloths, Stair Carpets, etc., very cheap at the old 
place. 112 Fulton Street, New York. 
Call or send for a price-list. J. A. BENDALL. 








Imitation Gold Watches. 
$8, $10, $15, $20 and $25 each; Chains $2 
tos tomatch. Jewelry of the same. Sent 
0.0.D., by Express. Send stamp for Illus- 
efi trated Circular. COLLINS METAL WATCH 
FACTORY, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Box, 3696. 










HOLCOMB’S Improved Acoustic TE 

Patent Applied For. LEPHONE 
For short lines the best and cheapest Speaking Telephone 
manufactured. | have a test line of over 1 mile in length 
that transmits the voice with such power as to be heard 
distinctly in all parts of an ordipary room. Illustrated cir. 
culars for stamp. Address J. R. Holcomb, Mallet Creek, Ohio, 











LONG’S HOTEL, 


Bond St., London. 


NSTABLISHED upwards of a century. This well- 
E known and aristocratic house is situated in the 
centre of the most fashionable part of the West End. 
Celebrated for its cuisine and cellar of the choicest wines. 


ONLY DIRECT LINE TO FRANCE. 


General Transatlantic Company. 
Between New York and Havre. Pier 42, N, R, foot 
Morton Street 
PEREIRE, Captain Danre, Wednesday, April 17, 5 Pp. m 
VILLE DE PARIS, Captain Durand, Wednesday, May 1, 


4:30 P. M 
ST. LAURENT, Captain Lachesnez, Wednesday, May 8, 
10 4.M 
PRICE OF PASSAGE IN GOLD (including wine) : 
TO HAVRE—First Cabin, $100; Second Cabin, $65 ; 


Third Cabin, $35. 
Steerage, $26, including wine, bedding and utensils. 
LOUIS DE BEBIAN, Agent, 55 Broadway. 


W.C. WILSON’S 
Illustrated Catalogue of 


ROSES AND BEDDING PLANTS 


Mailed Free to all Applicants. 


45 West [4th Street, New York. 








25 pkts. Flower Seeds - : ° $1.00 

SEED 25 ‘* Vegetable Seeds - - 1,00 
$ 12 Double Tuberoses . . 50 

12 “ “ extra - . 75 

12 Gladiolus . ° e 50 

and | 43 extra fine - - . 75 


W. C. WILSON & CO., 
45 West Fourteenth Street, New York. 
Catalogues Mailed Free. 


BULBS 


What will the Weather be ‘lo-morrow? 


* <. 35 eae . 
vine SENS 













POOL’S SIGNAL SERVICE BAROMETER 


And Thermometer Combined.—Foretells correctly 


any change in the Weather, 12 to 24 hours in advance. En- 
dorsed by the most eminent Professors and Scien- 
tific men as the Best Woather Indicator in the World, 
FARMERS can plan their work according to its 
predictions. It willsave fifty times its cost in a 
single season. Warranted Perfect and Reliable. 
We will send it Free to any address on receipt of $2.00 
Beware of worthless imitations. None genuine 
without our trade mark. Agents Wanted. 
Send Stamp for Circular. 

U, &. NOVELTY CO,, 105 Maiden Lane, New York, 

Please state where you saw advertisement. 
Send Money Orders or Registered Letters qt our risk 

in many, comfort and safety 


RUPTURE CURE in ail cases. Trusses—the 


wearer adjusts the pressure anywhere from four pounds 

to four ounces without removing from the body. Abdomi- 

nal Supporters, Belts, Elastic Stockings, Shoulder Braces, 

etc., etc. Send for Circular. 

ADJUSTABLE PRESSURE TRUSS CO., 
735 Broadway, New York. 








Ww. A. BFAYTWARD, 
MANUFACTURING JEWELER, 
212 Broadway, New York. 
The largest Badge and Medal Manufacturer in the U. 8. 
I will send my Wholesale Illustrated Catalogue or Special 
Designs and Estimates free upon request. 


KENTUCKY STATE LOTTERY 
Prizes Amounting to $67,925. 
WHOLE TICKETS, $1. 

WILLIAMSON & CO., Eastern Agents, 
569 Broadway, New York. 








DYKES’ BEARD ELIXIR did 

it, and will do iton the smobthest face, 

EADY WEAR 

having used 
1to3 Pack’ gs. Neinjury. Easily ap; 

in effect. Pochegegvith rietlons post-yeid Siete. 5 for 

Hews. L. L. SMITH & CO. le Ag’ ta, Palatine, lil, 

‘This preparation has imitations, The public will use due caution Address as above 





vb ES cured at the home of the patient without the 
IL knife, caustic, or ligature, a cure warranted. 
Best of references given, Address, DR. A. J, ROE & 
CO., 128 Monroe Street, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 





TRUTH 18 MIGHTY! 
Profease: ab 


nd place you 
the date of marriage. 
. MARTINEZ, 42 Province 
Mam. 64 we humbug f 


m 
and 





Blair’s Pills.—English Remedy for Gout and Rheu- 
matism. Box 34 Pills, $1.25 by mail) H. PLANTEN & 
SON, 224 William Street, New York. Sold by Druggists 


6 DECALCOMANIE or TRANSFER PICTURES, 10c. 
60 Scrap or Jar Pictures, 10c., all post-paid. J. W. 
FRIZZELL, 478 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md 


3 Mixed Cards, Snowflake, Damask, ete., no 2 alike, 
with name, 10c. J, Minkler & Co,, Nassau, N. Y. 


40 


25 i 








Styles of Cards, 10c., or 15 Chromos, “‘Shells of the 
Ocean,” 25c., with name. J. B. Husted, Nassau, N.Y. 








Elegant Mixed Cards, with name, 13c. 
Agent's outfit, 10c, Seavy Bros., Northford, Ct. 








Latest Style Cards, no 2 alike, with name, 10c. 
25 styles Fun and Flirtation Cards, 10c. 
_E.D. GILBERT, P. M., Higganum, Conn. 


Fashionable Cards, no 2 alike, with name, 10 cts, 
post-paid. Gro. I. Reep & Co., Nassau, New York. 


MIXED CARDs, with name, 10 cts. Agent’s 
outfit, 10 cts. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name, 13c., or 40 in 
case, 13c, Outfit, 108. Dowp & Co., Bristol, Conn. 


6 Mixed Cards, with name, 10c. and stamp. 
| Agt’s Outfit, 10c. L. C. COE & CO., Bristol, Conn. 


TRI 
2 

















Novelties, Notions, Illustrated Catalogue free 
gto Agents. Boston Novelty Co., Boston, Mass. 





Superior Mixed Cards, with name, 10 cents. 
Samples 3c, J.C. CHILD & CO., Bakersfield, Vt. 


5 BEST CARDS, no 2 alike, printed in Crimson 
or Jet, 13c. CumtTon Bros., Clintonville, Conn. 
4 Mixed Cards in a case 13c., in Gold, 20c. Agent's 

outfit, 10c, GEORGE TURNER, Bristol, Conn. 


Ory: Bunions, Ingrown Nails cured without pain. 
349 6th Ave., bet. 2ist and 22d Sts. Dr. Morriss 


2 








Fancy Cards mixed in 25 styles, or 10 Chromos, 
with name, 10 cts. Nassau Card Co., Nassau, N Y 
FINE CARDS no 2 alike, name in crimson, gold and 
jet. only 10c, DIME CO., Clintonville Conn 


SHORT HAND?<: Easy. Sent free. Address, 
E, Goodrich, Williamsburgh, N. Y. 
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KEEP’S SHIRTS. 





KEEP’S Patent Partly-made Dress Shirts, best quality, 
only plain seams to finish, 6 for $7, delivered free 

KEEP’S Custom Shirts to measure, best quality, 6 for 
$9, delivered free No obligation to take any shirts 
ordered unless perfectly satisfactory 

KEEP’S COLLARS AND CUFFS, 
Four-ply Linen Collars, very best, $1.50 per dozen, 
Four-ply Linen Cuffs ‘ ‘ 25 cents per pair. 
KEEP’S UNDERWEAR. 

Pepperill Jean Drawers, best quality.......50e. each 
Red Flannel Undershirts and Drawers, best 

a REO CT PC CCOT CERT TEE TEC OTT $1 50 each 
White Flannel Undervests, best quality.... 1 50 each. 
Canton Flannel Drawers and Vests, extra 

PN ks dbs saawaadusseevbdhiacctenacaes 75c. each, 


KEEP’S UMBRELLAS, 
Best Gingham, patent protected ribs, $1 each. 
Best Silk, paragon frames, $3 each 
Circulars and samples mailed free, on application 
Shirts only delivered free. 
KEEP MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
165 and 167 Mercer Street, New York 
We refer by permission to the publishers of this paper 


AVERILL PAINT, 


READY FOR USE. 
This Paint is indorsed as the best by thousands who 
have used it during the past twelve years. Beware of 
imitations, 


CALCICAKE; 


Or, Compressed Calcimine. 


Something New for Walls and Ceilings. 
Beautiful and Economical. Can be 
Applied by Any One. 

Send for sample cards, furnished free, to the 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 
32 Burling Slip, N. ¥Y.; 171 East Randolph 
St., Chicago; 132 Kast River St., Cleveland; 
N. K. cor. Fourth and Race Sts., Philadel- 
phia; 191 High St., Boston, 








MRS. SHAW’S LOTION. 

The only remedy in the world yet known. Warranted 
to remove FRECKLES, MOTH PATCHES, SALLOWNESS 
and TAN in TEN DAYS, without injury to the skin A sure 
cure for PIMPLES, ROUGH SKIN, BLACK HEADS, etc 
Renders the skin beautifully White, Soft, Clear and Fair. 
Call or send for circular. MRS. DR. L. K. SHAW, 140 
East 28th Street, New York. Sold by first-class druggists, 





LOOK OUT 


For the New and Brilliant Novel 
: of Life as it is, by 
N. ROBINSON, 


AUTHOR OF 
“That Mother-in-Law of Mine,” 





Born on the Deep ; 


WHICH IS THE HEIRESS? 


Mr. Robinson’s stories possess 
charms peculiarly their own. His 
novels have all the exciting, with 
none of the objectionable, features 
of sensation. He is a subtle de- 
lineator of character in novel yet 
strikingly natural situations, and 
happily combines wit and hu- 
mor with that which is touching 
and pathetic. This story, like all 
from Mr. Robinson's fertile pen, 
depicts vicissitudes, incidents and 
accidents of. everyday experience, 
such as enable the reader to see 
vividly portrayed, as in a mirror, 
the strange realities which continu- 
ally appear in the panorama of 


life. 
THIS ADMIRABLE STORY 


Will commence in 


“B74 


Frank Leslie’s 


CHIMNEY GORNER, 


fieady April 15th, 





At All New sdealers’, 





Frank Leslie, 





53,55 & 57 Park Place, New York, 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUS TRATED — NEWSPAPER, | 
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$320,000 CASH IN PRIZES. 


THIRD GRAND DRAWING 
‘ . ‘ ‘ 
Commonwealth Distribution 

In the City of Louisville, Ky., 


ON TUESDAY, APRIL. 30th, 1878, 
Or Money Refunded ! 


Co., 


Under the immediate supervision of R. C. Winter 
S6MiTH, Ex. Treas, State of Ky.; Gen’, T. A. HARRI, 
Prest. Mex. Trading and Trans. Co.; Con. Gso. E. H. 
Gray; and other prominent citizens, 


LIsT OF PRIZES. 
1 CAPITAL PRIZE OF --$50,000 


LR eereaee $20,000'25 Prizes$1,000 each $25,000 
2 Prizes $10,000 each 2°,( 00/50 Prizes 500 each 25,000 
5 Prizes 5,000 each 25,000'200 Prizes 200 each 40,000 
5 Prizes 3 000 cach 15,000,800 Prizes 100each 80,000 
10 Prizes 2,000 each 20,000 
1,099 Prizes, all Cash ............--8320,000 
Whole Tickets, $10; Halves, $5; Quarters, $2.50; 11 
Tickets, $100; 3344 Tickets, $300; 57 Tickets, $500. 


Be Official lists of Drawing will be sent gratis to all 
buyers, and will also be published in Louisville Covrier 
JOURNAL and New YorK HERALD, 

Mone an be sent by Mail, Postal Order, Registered 
Letter yEx ress or Draft, payable to CoMMONWEALTH 
neg RIBUTION Co. All orders for Tickets and applications 

agencies should be addressed to COMMONWEALTH 
DISTR IBUTION CO., Courier-Journal Building, Louis- 
ville, Ky. Or, 

B. H. PORTER & Co., Eastern Agents, 

1227 Broadway, New York. 

Circulars giving full particulars sent free. 




















THE WIZARD 


COIN BOX, 


Holds over $5. an « 
Silver Coin in* pot 
lars,’’ “Quarter Dollars,” 
“Dimes,” and “Nickies.”” 
4 The merest movement of 
4 your thumb pushes the 
desired coin into your 
hand, and another one 
immediately takes its 
place. Sample handsome- 
ly plated with NICKLE 
ML SILVER, post-paid, §O 
Agents Trial 
, containing 3 





where, Big Pay. 
BRIDE & CO., 


11 Clinton Place, 
New York. 


BOHEMIAN BIER. 
SCHMILTT & KOEHNE 
Central Park Lager Bier 
Brewery, 
Brewery & Office, 159-165 
E. 59th St. Ice house and 
Rock-vaults. 56-57th Street, 
Ave. A, and East River, N. Y. “ 
We guarantee ** BOHEMIAN BIER” to equal 
Imported Bier in all respects, and to Excel Domestic 
and Western Biers in Taste, c olor and Substance, 
thus making it the 
“BEST SHIPPING BIER.” 


Sold cheaper than Western Bier. 


Self-lnking Printing gece Press, $5, 




























It prints cards, envelopes, Simple, Durable, 
labels, tags, &c., equal to a rofitable. 
= press! A boy can print Worthel4 
00 cards perday! Business or $15. 


men, are you aware that card 
stock costs next to nothing ? I 
sell 1000 fine Bristol Cards for 
48c. (by mail 55c.) Reckon, 
and see how much you can 
save and gain. Boys reckon 
and see how much you can 
make in one month. Your 
Press will last for years 
Buy it, and make the foun- 
dation of future compe tence 
The Press possesses 
every advantage of the 
i priced presses. 
ize of chase 


HW Men can 
save and 
i} gain, boys 
can earn 
aud gain. 
— Truth, 


3 by 5. Self- 
acting rotary 
ink disc. Price 






complete, with rol- 
lers, chase, etc., $5. 
Secure ely boxed and 
cent to any address 

J. 8. or Canada, 


J. JAY GOULD, 

No. 16 
Bromfield 
Btreet, Boston. 


The lever action is rapid and powerful. 
old can operate it, and learn to print in one day. Many will 
gay: “ It can't be a perfect self-inking Printing Press for only 
$5." It can be seen and tested at my store. Samples of its 
work sent Free. Reference: Perry Mason & Co., ice, Ken- 
dall & Co., Boston; Franklin Engraving and Printing Co., 
New York; San Francisco News Co., New E ngland News 
Co., and others in every State in the U ion. This advertise- 
ment will appear one time only. Boys, cut it out and KEEP 
{T; your parents have your interest at heart, and will surely 
buy it for you some time. Send mx mney order, check, or reg- 
istered letter. J. JAY GOULD, Boston, Mass. 













“Buyyeyy Aouoyy — 8,40g 


‘Buravg Aauoy 
8. NAW ssoursng 







Circulars Free. 
A boy five years 





The Sci f Li 
e Science of Life, 
OR, SELF-PRESERVATION. 

Two hundredth edition, revised and enlarged, just pub- 
lished. It isa standard medical work, the best in the 
English language, written dy a physician of great experi- 
ence, to whom was awarded a gold and jeweled medal 
by the National Medical Association. It contains beauti- 
ful and very expensive steel plate engravings, and more 
than 50 valuable prescriptions for all forms of prevailing 
diseases, the result of many years of extensive and suc- 
cessiul practice. 300 pages, bound in French cloth; 
price only $1, sent by mail. The London Lancet savs: 
**No person should be without this valuable book. The 
author is a noble bene‘actor.”’ An illustrated sample sent 
to all on receipt of 6 cents for postage. Address, DR. 
W. H. PARKER, 4 Bulfinch St., Boston. The author may 
be consulted on all diseases requiring skill and experience. 


with keys TO MAKE RUSTY MASON! 
BRIGHT. Separate Rituals for LODGE 
CHAPTER & COMMANDERY. Regu- 
lar price for Lodge and Chapter work 
$3 each, and for Commandery 

the next 60 days weoffer the followin 
SPECIAL RATES: Lodge & Chapter 


Rituals $2 each,Commandery $3, or $4 

for the three Rituals and Keys. In or. 
dering you MUST give the name and 

umber of your Lodge, Chapter or Commandery. Any Maso 
will appreciate these books,as they give the ConrecT STAND. 
anp Work. Order at once. Address Masonic Boo AGENCY 


South-west cor. Broadway and Warren St. 


Si FFE K f RS and speedy remedy, free, 


by ARDS Dr. JAQUES & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

8) Gold & Bilver Border, new, with name and ele- 

gant Leatherette Case B0e. 25 without case 20c., or 

ARDS 25 no two erries alike, and neat Morocco Case, 160 
adies can make $5 a day in their own city or town 
Address, Exuis Manuracturue Co., Waltham, Mass 


New York. 





from Nervous D)RBILITY, 
etc., can learn of a certain 


Ca’logue & samples 30. J. A. Morrill, Fulton, N.Y 





DEGRAAF & TAYLOR. 


Manufacturers of 


EASTLAKE & QUEEN ANNE, PARLOR, 
LIBRARY, DINING & CHAMBER 


FURNITURE. 





Patented, December 15th, 1874 


PIER & MANTEL GLASSES, CORNICES, LAMBREQUINS, BEDDING, ETC. 
Nos. 47 and 49 Wrest 14th St. 





H'rank Leslie’s 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 


Rev. Charles Force Deems, D.D., LL.D., Bditor. 


THE MAY NUMBER, NOW READY, 
‘HAS THE FOLLOWING LIBERAL TABLE OF CONTENTS: 


LITERATURE 


By William | At Chester: Saxon and Dane. 
Webster and Benton. 
Providing for the Family.— Don’t be too Sensitive. 
The Russian Widow and the Emperor. 

The Patriarch Nicon. By Georgia Avery. 


Corea: The Last of the Hermit Nations. 
Elliott Griffis 

New and Old. By Nellie C. Hastings 

May Morning.—The Doom of the Profaner 

Christ at the Helm,—Christ’s Craving for Companionship 


By Margaret E. Sangster. 


and Sympathy. By. Rev. G. A. Page. El Dorado.—The Web of Life.—The Grotta Azurra. 
At Antwerp. The Giraffe. 
The Bible: WhatisIt? By A. H Allen, D.D The Porcupine. 


Prayer, By Fletcher Bates —The 
school. 


The Education of After-life 


Deacon's Sing God’s Support and Guidance 
The Postulate of the Heart. 


Silent Influence. 


ng 
By Professor J. P. La Croix. 
By Dean Stanley. 


A Beautiful Incident.—Personal Purity A Kabyle Family.—Charles Lamb's Warning. 
Toilet of a Pompeian Lady The Death of Faithful 
One Life Only. By F. M. F. Skene. (Continued,) The Invalid’s Portion, and Thoughts for the Afflicted 


The Lady Arabella Stuart.—A Russian Village, 

Some Time, By Eleanor Grantham.—Destroying the 
Idols, 

Pope Leo XIII 


The Lot Appointed by God 

Yes, I would Live Alway. By Edward A. Lewis 
Volcano-worship in Java.—Novelties in Horticulture. 
Three Things. 


The Home Pulpit: Rest’ By the Editor. Bulgaria: The New Christian State. By Alfred H. 
Below all Depths. —The Nest of the Dormouse Guernsey 
A Lesson from a Coffin-plate Meet Me. By John W. Corson, M.D. 


Hassan Abu: An Eastern Tale. 
Outward Fortune.— Associated Bible Study, 


The Birds and the Light-houses.—Here! 
How !’arents Dishonor Themselves 


The Equine Patient.—The Robber Crab. Wild Asse - of the Desert.—A Gigantic Fungus. 

Singing Mice The Dignity and Importance . the Sunday-school 
Death of the Pure.—Alone on his Knees System. By J. Weis shampel, . 

The Logic of a Holy Life. Preams and Dreamers. By 8. B. Luce. 


The Sweetness of Humility. —Adventures with a Walrus, 

The Spectre Ship 

Home Government 

She Wanted to Help Me. By Mrs Herrick Johnson. 
Reward of Truth-telling.—Little Cornelius. 

Thou hast done it. 

The Kagou.—The late Dr, Fuller. —The Parrot. 

Heart and Head United 

God's Plans —Inconsistency: A Story. 

Uplifted.—Artesian Well «t Grenelle. 

Suspension Bridge over the Rio Pampas, 

God says I am Saved 

What we Need. —The Comic preacher. — Cleopatra's 

Needle. 

At Home and Abroad, 

Mission Notes. 

Sunday-schools. 

Unto Him. 

Editor’s Portfolio. 

Our Note-Book.—Our Letter-Book, 

Editor’s Library-table, 

Odds and Ends. 


Popular Exegesis. By the Editor. 

Turuing-point in the Life of Aaron Burr. 

On what Errand ?—Proverbs. 

Love's Victory 

The Ruins of Baalbek. —Prayer in the Family 

Shrine in the Rock-temple of Pak Hovu,—Trusting a Boy 

Blessed Solitude. From the German, by 8. R. Fisher, 
D. D.—Praying in Secret, By Rev. E. E. Jenkins. 

The Infidel Sheep. 

John Howard 

The Fisherman's Family. 

Hours with the Sacred Poets 
Raleigh; Nicholas Breton. 

German Cnuarcoal-burners. 

Sir Isaac Newton. By Alfred H. Guernsey. 

The Call and the Reply. —The Fcarfulness of Athe'sm 

The Income of the German Crown Prince 

I A-k Thee for the Daily Strength. By Anne L, Waring 

The Exact Truth. —The Cathedral of Seville. 

Wit, Wisdom, and Pathos of Childhvod. 

Dr. Chalmer’s Story.—Say Well, and Do Well. 

A Remarkable Temperance Man. 


Fifth Paper: Sir Walter 


The Queen and her German Musicians, May. 
Answer to Prayer. Music: Peace, Troubled Soul. 
ENGRAVINGS. 


Sir Isaac Newton. 

The Cathedral at Seville, Spain. 

Fixing Grandpa’s Watch. 

Providing for the Family. 

The Russian Widow and the Emperor, 
Spaniards in ~earch of El] Dorado, 

The Grotta Azurra, near Naples 

The Giraffe at Home. 

The Porcupine. 

A Kabyle Family. 

The Angel of Mercy. 

Volcano-worship in Java. 

The Cathedral of Achrida. ; 
Bulgarian Types.—A Bulgarian Interior. 
Sending Presenis to the Bride, Bulgaria. 
Sack of Sistova, Bulgaria. 

Transporting Supplies through Shipka Pass. 
The Turks Defending Shipka Pass. 

A Gigantic Fungus 

Wild Asses of the Desert. 

A Si-ter’s Expostulation. 

Earning their Daily Bread. 

Adventure with a Walrus. 

The Spectre Ship. 

The Kagou, Male and Female. 

The Parrot at Home. ; 
Artesian Well at Grenelle, near Paris, 
Suspension Bridge over the Rio Pampas. 
The Two Standing Obelisks at Karnak. 
A Time to Laugh 

The Lewis Brooks Museum. 

The New Baptist Church at Central Falls, R. I 


Absalom. 
Corean Official and Servant. 
Corean Prisoners.—Our first Acquaintance in Corea —A 
Corean in Mourning 
Group of Coreans. 
Corean Cam) at Kanghoa Island.—Corean Junk. 
Arrival of Corean Ambassadors at Yokohama,—Corean 
Oxcait. 
May Morning 
The Doom of the Profaner. 
View in Antwerp. 
Chimney-place in the Town Hall, Antwerp. 
Toilet of a Pompeian Lady. 
One Life Only: * One life only, 
One Life Only: “In a Dark Corner 
One Life Only: ‘* There is but oue thing.” 
The Lady Arabella Stuart 
Escape of Lady Arabella Stuart, 
A Russian Village. 
Some Time 
Pope Leo XIII. 
Brought up for Judgment. 
The Nest of the Dormouse. 
Good-will Shows Christian the Way. 
The Equine Patient. 
The Robber Crab. 
‘ Hallow My Sabbaths,”’ 
On what Errand ? 
The Ruins of Baalbek 
Shrine in the Rock Temple of Pak Hou, Laos. 
John Howard.—Howard's Monument at Kherson. 
The Fisherman’s Family. 
German Charcoal-burners, 


one life only.” 











Beautiful and substantial Binding Cases for this Magazine are ready for sale at the close of each volume, price 
75 cents, by mail, post-paid. 

Beautifully bound Volumes I. and IL. (for 187 
receipt of price—viz., for Vol. 1., $2; for Vol IL. 

This Magazine has, within the space of a few montis. taken so firm a hold or the general public, that it may 
now be said to rank among the first publications of either the Old or the New World. It numbers among its con 
tributors some of the ablest writers, lay and clerical, on either side of the Atlantic; and is so perfect in all its 
departments as to bid defiance to anything like successful rivalry. 

Each Number contains 128 finely-printed pages, teeming with stirring tales, instructive sketches, religious 
topics and essays, together with subjects of general interest, all of which are profusely illustrated, 


PUBLISHED ON FIRST OF EVERY MONTH. 
Annual Subscription, $3; Single Copies, 25 Cents, Post-paid. 


Frank Leslie, 
58, 55 and 


77) are now ready, and will be mailed to any address, post-paid, on 
$2.50 


55 57 Park Place, New York. 





PATENT SHEET MUSIC. 
Piano or Organ Playing at Sight. 


No KNOWLEDGE REQUIRED, can be learned in 
aMINUTE, 4 oon Sages 9-4 wae ce Truly 
the greatest invention of the age—pronounced by 
the LEADING MUSICAL CRITICS to be a complete 
revolution in the science and siudy of Instrumen- 
tal Music. 

THE PATENT SHEET MUSIC must not be con- 
B founded with ‘* MASON’S CHARTS," the latter will 
2 merely assist you to play simple accompaniments, 
while with the Sheet Music you can AT ONCE play 
the most difficult OPERAS, ARIAS and DANCING 
MUSIC. It will save the thousands of dollars spent 
in tuition fees, and enable OLD and YOUNG, rich 
and poor, to acquire the most delightful ofall ac- 
“ee ne ata mere TRIFLING EXPENSE. 

*ort-Folio containing ///ustrations ofthis New 
Method and Six Pieces of the Latest and Most 
( Postage-stamps taken.) Address, 





Popular Music, sent post-paid on rex etptot 75C 


STENT & CO., PUBLISHES, Ne. 132 NASSAU STREET, NEW-YORK, 


Agents Wanted. 


YT EW NOVELTIES just Patented that s 
ted Catalogus oy pagent gt a 


a 


at sight Tus. 
on & Co., 119 


per month guaranteed, to sell the Sheffield 

White Wire Clothes Lines, GUARANTEED 
fO LAST A LIFETIME. Address, Shef 
field Wire Wire Works, 528 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


“Busses 95 
WANTED 


5: Month and Expenses 
k 
z 


eel pales Fh FREE. CIGARS 


© answer. S FOSTER & CO” Cincinnad 


$3 504 MONTH,—Agents wanted. 36 be ast 
selling articles in the world One sample 
free. Address, JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich 


Salary. Salesmen wanted to sell our 





. Staple Goods to deale: +. No peddling. 
Expenses paid. Formancenonela 
meut. address 8. A. GRANT og. 
2, 4,6 & & Home Bt., Cincinnat, 0: 
year. Agents wanted everywhere. 
i. strictly legitimate ‘articu- 
lars free. Address, J. WorTH & Co., 
_ —_— _— _ St. Louis, Mo. 

“GQacoLtw PLATED w ATCHES. Cheapest 

inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 

Agents. _ Address, A. CouLTER & Co., Chicago. — 
Per Morte and Exrenses 
0 r Commission | toa few oa E A R LY 
RO'rebpLixe. “c."a. tone « Contract 
» Nos. 4&5 Puller Pay tBu Street, Chicago, Lis 
AGENTS profits per week. Will prove 
it or forieit $500. New articles just 
4 atented. Samples sent free to all. 
Address W W.H H. CHIDESTER, 





218 Fulton Str ‘et, New York. 
AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


ICTORIAL 
HISTORY o me WORLD 


Embracing {ull and authentic accounts of every nation 
of ancient and modern times, and including a his story of 
the rise and fall of the Greek and Roman Empires, the 
growth of the nations of modern Europe, the Middle Ages 
the crusades. the feudal system, the reformation, the dis- 
covery and settlement of the New World, etc., etc 

It contains 672 fine historical engravings and 1,260 
large double column pages, and is the most complete 
History of the World ever published. It sells at sight 
Send tor specimen pages and extra terms to Agents, and 
see why it sells faster than any other book. Address, 

NATIONAL PU BL ASHING CO., Philade ania, Pa 








. COMPLETE 
ROTARY & LEVER ‘PRESSES 


Send 2 stamps for cat. of ng 
line of Presses, Type 
r) DAVID W. WATSON, Man’f. 
eer Washington Ste, Boston. 
CELEBRATED throughout the 
Union—expressed to all parts. 
1 Ib. and upward at 25, 40, 60c., 
per lb, Address orders, GUN- 
THER, Confectioner, Chicago. 





Ow SockeTs FOR 


UGGIES 


GEO. C. DOBSON’S 

elegant stage and solo Banjos, Guitars, 
Strings, SIMPLIFIED Books, ete Send 
1139 Wash- 


UBULAR 


OP 
BANJO 


one stamp for new terms and price-list. 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. 





RINTING 2x soe 


PRESSES. ! Hand-inkers, 48 to #20, 
Large Illustrated Catalogue for § Self-Inkers, 86 to @350. 
two Eis two stamps. J. J. COOK & CO., Mir's, W eat Meriden, ¢ Ct. 


SPRING FASHIONS. 
Frank Leslie’s 


LADY'S MAGAZINE 


Gazette of Fashion 
FIOoOR APRIL 


Now Ready. 


This much admired and favorite 
Publication has, for the past twenty 
years, been regarded universally as 
the Fashion Standard of America. 
Each number contains beautifully 
colored and plain Fashion Plates 
imported monthly from Paris for 
the exclusive use of this magazine, 
giving the very latest styles, accom- 
panied with full and accurate de- 
scriptions, of ladies’ and childrene- 
wear in all that pertains to the 
wardrobe ; pictures and accounts of 
the latest American fashion novel- 
ties; beautiful illustrations of home 
and foreign matters; select and 
deeply interesting novels and short 
stories; poetry; a choice miscel- 
lany, including a fund of general 
information on timely subjects. It 
should be found on the table of 
every lady in the land. 


PURLISHED ON THE 15TH OF EACH MONTH, 





Annual Subscription, $3.50, postpaid 


Frank Leslie, 





53, 55 and 57 Park Place, New York, 
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Tar Czarn—“ Understand, so long as I 








THE RUSSIAN LION-TAMER. 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILL 





























remain in this cage, 1 am the master!” 


I 
| 


} 


POOR ¢ 


Orn Rye— This is degradation indeed! I’ve 
propose to put me on a level 





APOLLINARIS 


NATURAL 


Mineral Water. 


THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS. 
HIGHLY EFFERVESCENT. 


DR. J. MILNER FOTHERGILL, London, 


‘The Exquisite Apollinaris; A Delicious Beverage 
PROF. J. A. WANKLYN, St. George’s 
Hosp., London. ‘‘ Highly Effervescent, Whole 


some and absolutely Pure; superior to all others ” 

DR. R. OGDEN DOREMUS “Absolutely pure 
and wholesome ; superior to all for daily use; free 
from all the objections urged against Croton and 
artificially-acrated waters 

DR. PETER HOOD, President of the Herts. 
Medical Society, ete. ‘Superior to Vichy and 
Vals.’”’ 

PETER SQUIRE, F.L.S., Chemist to the 
Queen, 10th Edition of Companion to the British 
Pharmacopeia. ‘ Exhilarating; Good for Sickness, 
Dyspepsia and Loss of Appetite 

C. MacNAMARA, F.R.C.S., C.S.1., Surgeon 
to Westminster Hosp., London. ‘ More 
Wholesome and Refreshing than Soda or Seltzer 
Water.”’ 

HERMAN WEBER, M.D., F.R.C.P., Physi- 
cian to the German Hosp., London. ‘Of 
great value in lithic acid diathesis, in catarrh of 
the bladder, and of the respiratory organs; agree 
able and useful.” 


FRED’K DE BARY & CO., 
41 & 43 Warren St., New York, 
Sole Agent for United States and Canadas 


FOR SALE BY DEALERS, GROCERS, 
AND DRUGGISTS. 


Every genuine bottle bears the YELLOW label 
i ) 
Frauk Leslie’s 


CHIMNEY CORNER, 


Is the Unrivaled 
Illustrated Family Paper, 
Oombining the Highest Literary and 
Artistic Attractions. 

Novels by the most popular authors of 
the day: N. Roprnson, Curistian Rep, 
Erra W. Pierce, F. W. Ropinson, Frank 
Lez Benepict, J. W. DeForest, M. T. 
Catpor, and a host of other favorites. 
Short stories of every description—do- 
mestic, dramatic, love, humorous, pa- 
thetic—written by the most accomplished 
pens, appealing to every age and station, 
as well as to every taste. Travels, curi- 
osities of foreign life, the tastes of the 
day, the marvelous in nature and art, 
essays, attractive reading for the little ones 
at their mother’s knee, and for those of 
larger growth, combined with pictures 
that attract the eye and fix impressions 
vividly on the mind. All these are found 
in Frank Lestre’s Cuimney Corner. 





Tue Cuimney Corner is issued every 
Monday, and can be had at all news 
depots, price 10 cents, Annual subscrip- 
tion, $4. Three months, $1. Post-paid. 





Frank Leslie, 53,55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 


KANSAS, 


Texas and Colorado 


Colonists from New England, New York, and New 
Jersey will do well to apply for rates to F. W. RANKIN, 
Eastern Passenger Agent, Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
315 Broadway, New York. 





Steinway & Sons. 


The Judges at the Centennial | 


Exhibition have given the following 
Certificate to Steinway & Sons: 


‘‘ This is to certify that the pianofortes of Messrs. 
Steinway & Sons, comprising Concert and Parlor 
Grand, Square and Upright, exhibited by them at 
the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia in 1876 
presented the greatest totality of excellent quali- 
ties and novelty of construction, and in all points 
of excellence they received our highest average of 
points, and accordingly our unanimous opinion con- 
cedes to Messrs. Steinway & Sons ‘ Highest degree 
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of excellence in all their styles. 


PIANO {icther pattle om high prices. ORGAN 
quae War with monopoii S TENCWRd cee 
See Beatty’s latest Newspaper for full reply semt free. 
Before buying Piano or Organ read my latest circular 
Beatty’s celebrated Pianos and Organs, beautiful Instru 
ments! Challenge comparison! Rivals are jealous of 
my success! Most successful house in America! Com- 
menced a few years ago without a dollar, sales now nearly 
$2,000,000 annually. Lowest prices ever given. Elegant 
Rosewood Pianos, $135 5 16-stop Church Organs, $115, 
WA Tremendous bargains now ready. Address, WA 

aa Daniel F, Beatty, Washington, N.J.U.S. A, ame 





The Co- Operative 
Newspapers. 


It has been asserted that one-half of all money paid 
by New York advertisers for advertising outside of that 
city goes to the Co-opERATIVE NEWSPAPERS 

If this statement is true there is no occasion for sur 
prise that prominent papers which are still charging 
war prices for advertising feel called upon to abuse a 
rival with which they find themselves unable to main 
tain a competition. 

Full pa:ticulars about the Co-operative Newspapers, 
together with catalogues and advertising rates, mailed 
free on application to BEALS & FOSTER, General Ag’ts, 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPER Union, 41 Park Row, New York 




















INICEKEEL SILVER EXIGH-BACK 


DRESSING COMBS. 


Ladies, ask your merchants for them ; and if they have 
none, we will send four elegant patterns, postpaid, for one 
dollar. 


THE OSBORNE & CHEESMAN CO., 





ANSONIA, CONN. 
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THE SENATORIAL PHONOGRAPH. | 
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ILD RYE. 
always done my work faithfully, and now they 
with Street-car Conductors !!” 





THE 
| Meriden Britannia Co., 
UNION SQUARE, 


NEVW YoRege, 


Are Manufacturing and have on Exhibition a Choice 
Selection of desirable articles especially 


appropriate for the Season. 


Centennial Medals and Diplomas 
Were Awarded to this Company 
| FOR 


| “SUPERIOR *? SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


| =] _INLAID-FLOORS. 
National Wood M’f'g Co., 


950 BROADWAY near 23d St., 
NEW-YORK. 











Elegant Designs. Cheap- 
est in the world. Sam- 
ple and price - list sent 
free. J. Z. GirrorpD, 136 East 28th Street, New York. 















AND NOT 
WEAR OUT. 


by Watchmakers. By mail 30c. Circular: free. 
J. BIRCH & CO., 38 Dey Street, New York 





‘The Cheapest Magazine 


PUBLISHED IN THE WORLD. 


Frank Leslie’s 


POPULAR MONTHLY. 


The April Number, 


NOW READY, 


Contains articles as follows: ** The Rio Grande 
Frontier and our Relations with Mexico,” 
by Egbert L. Viele (14 views); ** How Elections 
are Conducted in France,’ by William 
Staughton Chase (9 engravings); ** Oppression of 
Christians the Cause of Turkey’s Fall” 
(3 engravings); ** The Application of Heat to 
the Warming of Public and Private 
Buildings,”’ by Prof. Chas, A, Joy, Ph.D. (7 Illus- 
trations); ** Parisian Salons of the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries,” by Henry 
Barton Baker (Sengravings). Stories: **On a Ferry= 
boat,” by S. Annie Frost; * Between Two 
Stools,’’ by the author of ‘That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s”’; 
“Fiend Margaret,’”’ by the author of ‘That 
Husband of Mine”’; ** The American Countess,’’ 
by Etta W. Pierce (Chapters XIII to XVI), and others. 
Also numerous interesting paragraphs and short articles 
on a variety of entertaining subjects to please every- 
body. 128 quarto pages, and 100 excellent engravings, in 
cluding a colored frontispiece, **Christian Maid- 
ens Exposed to Sale by Bashi-Bazouks.”’ 





Annual Subscription, $3 ; Single Copies, 25 Cents, 
Post-paid. 


SEND 25 CENTS FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 





Beautifully bound, Volumes IIL. and IV. (for 1877) are 





/ 


Senator Conxitinac—" J’/] turn the handle, and Howe will make my speech.’ 


ready, and will be mailed, post-paid, to any address, on 
receipt of price, $2 per volume, 


Frank Leslie, 
63,55 & 57 Park Place, New York 


SILVER-PLATED WARE 








